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Lessing J. Rosenwald, 1891-1979 
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It would be impossible to describe the many hours I have spent in 
enjoying and learning a little about these collections. I am happy 
that they are in such good company, with hundreds of similar 
treasures in the Library’s Rare Book Division. It has been easy to 
transfer these cherished tomes to the Library of Congress. It has been 
impossible to give, nor have I any desire to do so, the many 
friendships that have been formed, the exciting experiences I have 
had, and the swift-moving hours of pleasure I have derived from the 
gathering of these precious books. 


Lessing Rosenwald, in the 


Quarterly Journal of the Library of Congress 
July 1965 




















Blake, William. The book of Urizen. Lambeth, Printed by W. Blake, 1794 (i.e. 1815?) Rosenwald Catalog no. 1807. 


Blake apparently intended the Book of Urizen to be the first of a series. Mr. Rosenwald’s copy is one of those in which Blake removed the word 
“first” from the title. Of the seven known copies of the Book of Urizen, six seem to have been completed from 1794 to 1795. This seventh copy 
is printed on paper watermarked “Ruse & Turners 1815.” 





Lessing J. Rosenwald 
‘A Splendidly Generous Man’ 


by William Matheson 


In a July 1977 account of secent acquisitions in 
these pages I observed that “reports of Lessing 
J. Rosenwald’s gifts have filled the pages of [this 
journal] from the first such account in 1945 to 
the present” but “the man. . . has been less fully 
documented.” This followed from Lessing 
Rosenwald’s clear desire to play down his per- 
sonal involvement and to emphasize his books as 
a means of making them known to and used by 
as many people as possible. His death on June 
24, 1979, at the age of eighty-eight, makes this 
an appropriate occasion to look both at the man 
and what may well be the greatest of his accom- 
plishments, the magnificent collections he 
formed. In 1945 he opened his account of his 
first gift to the Library of Congress by saying, 
“In a sense a collection is a mirror of its collec- 
tor.”” In writing about another gift in 1965 he 
entitled his article, “The Mirror of the Collec- 
tor.’ His first curator, Elizabeth Mongan, 
characterized his collecting philosophy as a 
“search ... for quality and human significance 
rather than . . . an accumulation of innumerable 
items.”* In these large senses the man and the 
collection are inseparable and I hope in the re- 
marks that follow to shed light on both. 

When he began to collect in the late 1920s, 
Lessing Rosenwald was in his mid-thirties, man- 
aging the Philadelphia branch of Sears, 


Roebuck, the company his father, Julius Rosen- 
wald, had made into both an American institu- 
tion and a powerful force in retail marketing. 
He started out as a print collector, buying his 
first examples in 1926, branched out into rare 
books in 1928, and by 1930 was well on his way 
toward forming collections of international 
significance in both fields. In 1939, at the age of 
forty-eight, he retired from Sears, Roebuck as 
Chairman of the Board to devote himself to 
philanthropic work and the further develop- 
ment of his collections. In 1943 he gave his print 
collection as it then stood to the National Gallery 
of Art and his book collection to the Library of 
Congress. Although the two collections became 
the property of the respective institutions at that 
time, during his lifetime they were housed in his 
private gallery in Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, the 
Alverthorpe Gallery, completed in 1939. At the 
time of the 1943 gift the book collection con- 
tained approximately four hundred volumes, 
slightly less than half of them dating from the 
fifteenth century. Through gifts over the inter- 
vening years, the book collection has swelled in 





William Matheson is chief of the Rare Book and Special 
Collections Division. The quotation in the title of this article 
is taken from the heading of a tribute to Lessing Rosenwald 
in the Philadelphia Inquirer, June 27, 1979. 





Lessing J. Rosenwald’s leather book label. 


size to the more than twenty-six hundred sepa- 
rate editions, in a substantially larger number of 
physical volumes, described in a catalog of the 
collection published by the Library in 1978.° 
Slightly less than six hundred of these volumes 
are incunabula. Focusing on the Western Euro- 
pean and American illustrated book, the collec- 
tion has representative examples from the fif- 
teenth century to the present and a small but 
choice group of twelfth- to sixteenth-century 
manuscripts. 

These are the bare facts which I would like to 
flesh out first by describing the most active years 
of the collection’s growth and then by relating 
Rosenwald to book collectors of the past and 
present. He traced the beginning of his collect- 
ing passion to the purchase of a print he saw in 
the window of Sessler’s Book Shop in Philadel- 
phia in 1926, an etching by the nineteenth- 
century English artist D. Y. Cameron, entitled 
“The Royal Scottish Academy.” In describing the 
incident in a New Yorker interview he reported 
that he took the print away and then asked him- 
self, “Why the hell did I buy this thing?”® 
Elsewhere he observed that he doubted that he 
would buy the print today. In making a good 
story he undoubtedly underplayed Cameron’s 
importance in the grand pattern of a collection 


such as his. There are two copies of the Came- 
ron etching in the print collection today in vary- 
ing states. The 1926 first purchase was supple- 
mented by an earlier state in 1930, as an in- 
stance of the collector’s improving his collection 
by adding variant states and better impressions, 
often by “trading up.” Today Cameron is repre- 
sented in the Rosenwald Collection at the Na- 
tional Galley of Art by 270 prints. He was also 
the designer of the collection’s first bookplate, a 
large metal engraving containing both Rosen- 
wald’s name and his wife’s, later superseded by a 
small leather book label containing only his 
initials. 

The formation of the print collection is a fas- 
cinating story in itself, but I will concentrate on 
the books and mention the prints only when 
they have a direct bearing on a point I wish to 
make about the book collection. For about a year 
at the very beginning of his collecting career 
Lessing Rosenwald was exclusively a print col- 
lector, at a very favorable time to buy prints. 
The European auction houses were holding 
frequent, enormous sales of important collec- 
tions being broken up in the post-World War I 
years. The aspiring print collector proposed to 
Charles Sessler’s son, Leonard, that he go to 
Europe to attend the sales. Rosenwald would 
have the first pick of the items purchased at a 10 
percent commission. If the commissions did not 
equal the boat fare, he would make up the dif- 
ference. Though the prices were high—or 
seemed so then—the quality was even higher. 
He bought much of what Sessler brought back, 
obtaining certain extremely rare prints unlikely 
ever to come on the market again. He later 
characterized this as a period when “you could 
stick a pin in almost any of those catalogs and 
find a spectacular print.”” 

During the same period in the late 1920s he 
began seriously to buy from the flamboyant rare 
book dealer A. S. W. Rosenbach—“Rosie,” 
“Doc,” “the Doc,” or “the Doctor” as he was 
variously styled. At the outset Rosenwald 
bought prints from the Rosenbachs, to a greater 
extent than is indicated by Edwin Wolf 2nd and 
John Fleming in their biography of A. S. W. 
Rosenbach, a vital source for information on the 
formation of the Rosenwald Collection and on 
book collecting in the first half of this century.* 
Wolf and Fleming give the Doctor credit for 





launching Rosenwald as a book collector by con- 
vincing him that he should make his collection 
comprehensive through including in his scope 
not only woodcut prints but also the master- 
pieces of the woodcut art in the form of book 
illustration. They indicate that Rosenbach en- 
couraged Rosenwald in this new direction be- 
cause he knew what his strengths were and had 
“sense enough ... not to push things he knew 
little about.”® Rosenwald was not sure that his 
decision to expand his scope happened quite 
that way. Writing in 1945 he commented on the 
collector’s need to rationalize what he does. Ob- 
serving that “rationality is to collecting what 
conscience is to life,” he goes on to remark that 
the collector “knows . . . for any number of rea- 
sons his scope must be kept within reasonable 
bounds, and he also knows that his acquisitive 
propensities will not recognize limits and 
boundaries." Whatever the activating force, 
Rosenwald turned with equal energy and en- 
thusiasm to collecting books. The suddenness of 














Rabelais, Francois. Les horribles et espovantables faicts 
et prouesses du trés renommé Pantagruel, roy des Dipsodes, 
fils du grand géant Gargantua . . . Orné de bois en couleurs 
dessinés et gravés par André Derain. Paris, A. Skira [1943] 
Rosenwald catalog no. 2188. 


Although André Derain illustrated many books, the Pantagruel 
woodcuts are his only book illustrations in color. The cuts were 
printed in an unusual manner: instead of cutting a separate block 
for each color, Derain cut white lines to separate the color areas. The 
blocks were then inked in several colors and printed on dampened 
paper. The process was so exacting that it is reported to have taken 
two years to print the edition of 275 copies. As in the case of his 
eighteenth-century French books, Mr. Rosenwald’s livres des 
peintres are frequently special copies. His copy of Pantagruel is one 
of thirty-five with an extra set of the woodcuts on Madagascar paper. 
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the growth of the book collection, in quantity, in 
scope, and in quality, is astonishing. There seem 
to have been none of the tentative steps we as- 
sociate with the beginning collector or the shifts 
in collecting focus. Wolf and Fleming date the 
beginning of the book collection to 1928. Before 
that date all they record is the 1922 purchase of 
two Stephen Crane first editions for six dollars. 
Reference works are the only other books listed 
in the surviving pre-1928 invoices. In October 
1928 Rosenwald bought from the Doctor twelve, 
as Wolf and Fleming characterize them, “real” 
books—German illustrated incunabula essential 
to a collection strong in the separate fifteenth- 
century woodcut, among them the Nuremberg 
Chronicle (1493), the Cologne Chronicle (1499), 
and Koberger’s illustrated edition of Jacobus de 
Voragine’s Golden Legend (1488). None of these 
books were rare, by Rosenbach standards, but 
they were the beginning of the Rosenwald book 
collection as we know it today. 

When he began to buy from the Doctor, 
Rosenwald was in his busiest years with Sears, 
Roebuck, with a growing family and a large 
sense of public responsibility. He knew that he 
needed the advice of people he could trust and 
found in the Doctor not only “a mentor, a 
tempter, and ... a super-salesman,”" as he at 
one time described him, but most importantly, a 
friend. Their close relationship ended only with 
Rosenbach’s death in 1952. Rosenwald gave the 
Doctor the major credit for the high quality of 
many of the rarest books in his collection. If the 
condition of one of the firm’s books failed to 
meet the Doctor’s standard for the collection, he 
would refuse to sell it, saying a better copy 
would come along. Though the two men could 
not, on the face of it, have been more tempera- 
mentally different, Wolf and Fleming think they 
got along so well because Rosenwald brought 
out the best in the Doctor, in part because of the 
inherent shyness of both men and in part be- 


Bible N. T. Revelation. Latin. Selections. ca. 1470. 

Apocalypsis Sancti Johannis. [Germany, ca. 1470] Rosen- 
wald catalog no. 23. 
The Apocalypsis Sancti Johannis or “Revelation of St. John” is one 
of the great monuments of block book printing. Essentially picture 
books with lessons, block books were well thumbed by their owners 
and rarely survive in such fresh condition. This copy, contemporar- 
ily hand colored, is bound in the middle of a sturdy volume contain- 
ing four manuscript and printed texts. 
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Blake, William. Songs of innocence and of experience, 
shewing the two contrary states of the human soul. [London, 
W. Blake, 1794] Rosenwald catalog no. 1801. 


Mr. Rosenwald’s remarkable assemblage of books, plates, proofs, 
and engravings relating to the works of William Blake, the great 
English poet, printer, and philosopher, rivals any in the world. The 
collection includes two copies of Songs of Innocence and of 
Experience, 1794. The copy shown here is a prime example of 
Blake’s later brilliant coloring. An inscription on the flyleaf reads: 
“This copy | received from Blake himself —and coloured by his own 
hand... H. C. Robinson, March 11th 1863.” 


cause of Rosenwald’s evident respect for the 
Doctor’s wide and firmly based knowledge. 

Rosenwald returned to Rosenbach’s on March 
5, 1929, to buy some of the most important 
books in the Doctor’s fabled stock. The 
$404,700 he spent that afternoon made this the 
third biggest day in Rosenbach history. For that 
sum he acquired among other things four mag- 
nificent block books the Doctor had obtained 
from the Holford collection. Block books in 
which both text and illustrations are cut on the 
same woodblock overlap the separate woodcut 
print and the printed book with woodcuts, 
Rosenwald’s developing specializations. In that 
same purchase he got most of the best William 
Blakes the Doctor had purchased from the 
William A. White estate, including seven of 
Blake’s marvelous illuminated books, among 
them the finest known copy of The Book of Urizen 
and the only known copy of The Book of Ahania. 
These were the foundation of what is generally 
regarded as the finest Blake collection in 
America, one of the magnets that attracted 
scholars to the Alverthorpe Gallery and the 
source of many of the highly regarded fac- 
similes produced by the Trianon Press in associ- 
ation with the William Blake Trust.” 

Early in 1930 Rosenwald purchased the most 
important group of illustrated books up to that 
time, including one of the two copies known 
then of the 1488 Paris edition of Olivier de 
La Marche’s poem Le chevalier delibere, contain- 
ing some of the finest woodcuts in a fifteenth- 
century French book. The Library of Congress 
published this in the late 1940s as the second in 
a series of facsimiles from the Rosenwald Collec- 
tion.'® Like the block books purchased in 1929, 
the twenty-six books in this purchase were not 
likely to come on the market again in a lifetime 
and the price of $297,000 was consistent with 
their quality. 

As soon as the collections began to take shape, 
Rosenwald made the prints and books available 
for exhibit. This action followed from his view 
of a collector’s responsibilities: to care for the 
material he or she has assembled and to make it 
available for use. By lending his prints he was 
helping to expose as wide a public as possible to 
the art of the print. In this desire to use his 
collection for educational purposes he had the 
example of his father, who, though not a collec- 





tor, gave extremely generously in support of 
education. The first exhibit loans for which I 
have located records were made in 1929. In 
1930, only four years after he had launched the 
print collection, Rosenwald lent 200 Rembrandt 
prints to the Art Alliance in Philadelphia. The 
notice of the exhibit in the Art Digest for the 
same year says “Rosenwald’s great collection of 
Rembrandt's etchings . . . is declared by critics to 
be one of the finest and most complete as- 
semblages of the master’s plates in the world 
....”!4 In the same year he loaned Harvard’s 
Fogg Museum representative examples from his 
Blake Collection. The momentum of loans ac- 
celerated in the 1930s, as word of the collection 
and its treasures spread. At that time, before the 
Alverthorpe Gallery had been constructed, the 
books and prints were housed in his Sears, 
Roebuck office, at his home, and in storage at 
the Free Library of Philadelphia. They could be 
seen in exhibits and Rosenwald believed that an 
art work not seen might as well not have been 
created. When one of his prints was damaged by 
insects while being exhibited in South America, 
he is reported to have said on its return, “Better 
to be seen and eaten than not seen at all.”’® The 
willingness with which he responded to loan re- 
quests (sometimes with only a week’s notice) 
strikes a curator in 1979 as characteristic of a 
distant age. Preservation concerns, the time- 
consuming requirements of scholarly documen- 
tation, security problems, and soaring insurance 
rates have today greatly reduced the freedom of 
loans and have made the planning for exhibits 
long-range and expensive. 

In the 1930s the prints—in particular the 
Rembrandts, the Diirers, and the Blakes—were 
much better known than the books. Prints, of 
course, were far more easily transported, less 
subject to damage, frequently required less 
elaborate description, and could easily be in- 
stalled. Margaret Stillwell, far advanced in her 
work on the Second Census of Incunabula in Ameri- 
can Libraries, wrote in 1937 to say that she had 
just learned of the Rosenwald incunabula. 
Though she was able, by last-minute changes, to 
include the books in her Census, one can only 
think that the incunabula were not known even 
to specialists if they came so close to being 
missed by such a diligent researcher. 

After the first great burst, culminating in 
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La Marche, Olivier de. Le chevalier délibéré. Paris [Gui 
Marchand or Antoine Caillaut] for Antoine Vérard, 8 Aug. 
1488. Rosenwald catalog no. 399. 


Le Chevalier délibéré is one of the volumes Mr. Rosenwald ac- 
quired from A. S. W. Rosenbach in the historic 1930 purchase 
described in this article. Only two copies were then known of this first 
edition of La Marche’s allegorical poem on the struggle between the 
spiritual life and death. 











Erasmus, Desiderius. L’eloge de la folie, tr. du latin 
d’Erasme, par M. Gueudeville. Nouv. ed. rev. & corr. sur le 


texte de l’ed. de Basle. [Paris] 1751. Rosenwald catalog no. 
1638. 


Most of the eighteenth-century French books in the Rosenwald Col- 
lection are special copies, in the French collecting tradition, contain- 
ing either original drawings, extra states of the plates, trial and 
rejected plates, or some other characteristic which sets them apart 
from the ordinary copies. In Mr. Rosenwald’s unique copy of this 
French translation of Erasmus’s “Praise of Folly” the original 
drawings by Charles D. J. Eisen are mounted to face the seventeen 
engravings in the published book. Shown here is one of those origi- 
nal drawings. 


Apollinaire, Guillaume. Calligrammes. Lithos de 
Chirico. [Paris] Gallimard, 1930. Rosenwald catalog no. 
2163. 


Although Lessing Rosenwald was not a bindings collector per se, 
over the years he assembled the work of a number of the great 
binders, binding designers, and collectors whose names are as- 
sociated with bindings in the process of acquiring his books for other 
reasons. This binding was designed by Paul Bonet, who was appar- 
ently intrigued by the possibilities suggested by the text, for his designs 
appear on a number of copies of the 1918 and 1930 editions of 
Calligrammes. Variations on the theme of a combination of the letters 
comprising the author's name and the title, the bindings harmonize with 
the text, which in its deliberately eccentric typography expressesin visual 
terms the rhythms of the verse. 





1930, the deepening Depression first slowed the 
growth of the Rosenwald print and book collec- 
tion and in 1932 brought it to a standstill. His 
large-scale purchases and the decline in value of 
Sears, Roebuck stock had left Rosenwald over- 
committed and in debt to the Rosenbachs. From 
the early 1930s until 1935, there are virtually no 
records of purchases from the Doctor or from 
anyone else. By 1935 his finances had improved 
to the point that he was able to pay off the 
Rosenbach debt and begin to collect ambitiously 
again. In coming back into the book and print 
market at this point he was able to take advan- 
tage of opportunities available in a still greatly 
depressed economy. Though the range of the 
print collection had expanded by the early 
1930s to cover all centuries from the fifteenth to 
the present, the book collection’s emphasis as 
late as the mid-thirties was on the illustrated 
book through 1520, with exceptions made for 
the work of William Blake and William Morris’s 
Kelmscott Press. With the Doctor’s encourage- 
ment, in the late 1930s Rosenwald expanded his 
collection to include first eighteenth-century 
French books and shortly afterwards the 
twentieth-century French illustrated book. By 
the time of the 1943 gift to the Library of Con- 
gress the shape of the collection had basically 
been set: its central focus the illustrated book, 
strongest in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and twen- 
tieth centuries but having representative hold- 
ings of illustrated Western printed books from 
all centuries from the fifteenth century on, sup- 
ported by block books and a small but choice 
group of twelfth- to sixteenth-century illumi- 
nated manuscripts. After the 1943 gift the pace 
of acquisitions picked up still further, particu- 
larly in the years 1945 to 1947. To provide the 
underpinnings for his illustrated books, Rosen- 
wald turned his attention in that period to the 
monuments of early printing from the years 
before illustrations first were used in printed 
books, acquiring such magnificent volumes as 
the Johann Fust and Peter Schoeffer Durandus 
of 1459, the earliest complete printed book in 
the collection; the 1460 Catholicon of Giovanni 
Balbi, believed to have been printed by Johann 
Gutenberg; and the great two-volume Bible 
printed by Fust and Schoeffer in 1462. In 1947 
Rosenwald gave the 250 books he had acquired 
from 1945 to 1947 to the Library, and 80 of the 
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Ereflendo facto fera-era anchora quiui: & lanauicella in mezo del mare era dibae 
ruta & cranfporcara dallondedelmare:impoche haueuano tluentocontrario- Er in 
fulla quarta wigilia della notte uenne giefu alloro andando fopra ilmare-Et ueden 
do idifcepoli grefu andare fopra ilmare curboronfi: & péforonfi che egli fufli una 
fantafma:X hauédo gran paura cominciorono agridare: & incontinence giefu par 
lo alloro & diffe: Habbiare fidanza che io fono: Non uogliate emere- Er Pietro ri 
{pondendo difle-Signore fe eu fe:comanda che io uenghaa te fopra lacqua- Et gie 
fu diffe. Vieni-Et pietro difcendendo della nauicella andaua fopra lacqua per anda 
rea siclu-Er eflendo iluento forte & cGtrario:incomincio andare forto: & gridaua 
dicédo- Signore faluami. Er giefu incdtunente diftendendo lamano loprele & dif 
fegli-Huomo di pocha fede perche har ru dubitaro Er chome giefu fu monrato in 
fu lanauicella tluento ceffo-Er coloro che erano nella nauicella uedendo quefto ué 
nono X adororonlo & diceuano-Veramente tu fe figluol di dio- 
= ({_ Lettione dellibro della fapientia nel Capitolo Trigefimo:Dice 
Bj {iildi della fefta de fepre frarelli- , : 
Adonna forte chi latrouerra {Dalla lungie & dalli ulcimi fini della 
terra fara ilfuo pregio:& ilcuore del {uo marito fi confidera wr : 
& non hara bifogno di rubamenti delle cofe del mondo-Ella g wy 
dera bene & non male rurti idi della uita fua-Ella ha cercato della la 
na & dellino:& ha opata col cdfiglio dellefue mani- Ella e-facta quafi — = 
ue delmercatante:laqual porta dahige ilfuo pane X effi leuara lanotte:i< * “~ 
preda afuoi domeftici:& licibi alle fue acille: Ella ha cofideraro ilcampo: | - 
céperato:& del fruéte delle fue mani ella ha piatato lauigna-Ella eae a 
bi diforceza:& ha fortificaro ilfuo braccio-Ella ha guftaro & ueduro = afua om 
tione ¢-buona:lafua lucernané fifpegnera di notte: Ella ha meflo le’ * a 
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Bible. N. T. Epistles and Gospels, Liturgical. Italian. 
1495. Epistolae et Evangelia. Italian. Florence, Lorenzo 
Morgiani and Johannes Petri, for Piero Pacini, 27 July 1495. 
Rosenwald catalog no. 298. 


This is one of only two known copies of an Italian translation of 
Epistolae et Evangelia, the gospels and epistles of the New Testa- 
ment. The book has been called the finest illustrated book printed in 
Florence in the fifteenth century, high praise indeed given the quality 
of Florentine book production of the period. In 1962 the woodcuts 
were recut for an extremely successful edition of the Holy Gospels 
printed at Verona by the late Giovanni Mardersteig’s fine private 
press, the Officina Bodoni. 
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most important were described in the May 1947 
Quarterly Journal. In his foreword to this catalog 
A. S. W. Rosenbach observed that “no other 
library in this country, or abroad, has received 
during this period a collection comparable to 
it.’’18 

In 1952 the New York rare book dealer H. P. 
Kraus phoned Rosenwald to say that he had a 
book that cried out to be in the Rosenwald Col- 
lection. The collector visited the firm’s show- 
room. When Kraus unveiled the volume, lighted 
to show it to best advantage, against a luxurious 
backdrop, Rosenwald reportedly exclaimed, 
“Hans, you have been taking lessons from Du- 
veen.” S. N. Behrman’s biography of the flam- 
boyant art dealer, Joseph Duveen, had ap- 
peared earlier in the same year. The book Kraus 
offered Rosenwald was a magnificent two- 
volume manuscript Bible, generally known as 
th. Giant Bible of Mainz. Rosenwald many times 
told me the story of Kraus reiterating that the 
Bible had to be in the Library of Congress and 
telling him that he would accept any reasonable 
price, leaving the figure up to him. Clearly he 
offered a price commensurate with the impor- 
tance of the manuscript, which in many people’s 
eyes is the greatest single book in the Rosenwald 
Collection. It went on display at the Library of 
Congress on April 4, 1952, the 500th anniver- 
sary of the day the scribe first set his pen to the 
first vellum page, and one of the two volumes 
has been on permanent display ever since across 
from the Library’s copy of the Gutenberg Bible, 
to which it has important links. The manuscript 
was written in Mainz at the same time Guten- 
berg was printing the Bible associated with his 
name. The decorated borders contain animals, 
birds, and other motifs that have a direct rela- 
tionship to the Master of the Playing Cards, 
whose name has been linked with Gutenberg’s. 
Though the manuscript is a deluxe one, which 
took the scribe more than fifteen months to 
write, as we know from dates at the end of each 
book.of the Bible, the glorious decoration re- 
produced here appears only on five pages at the 


Bible. Manuscripts. Latin. Biblia latina. April 4, 1452- 
July 9, 1453. Rosenwald catalog no. 5. 
From the first volume of the Giant Bible of Mainz, Chronicles II 


(Second Book of Paralipomenon), showing King Ahasuerus and the 
Queen of Sheba in the miniature. 
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Catholic Church. Liturgy and 
ritual. Hours. Horae Beatae 
Mariae ad usum Romanum. 
(France] 1524. Rosenwald catalog 
no. 14. 

On the basis of the quality of the 
script, the writing in this fine Book of 
Hours has been attributed to Geoffroy 
Tory, probably incorrectly we now 
feel. The manuscript contains sixteen 
full-page miniatures of biblical scenes 
and twenty-six small miniatures of the 
evangelists and saints, brilliantly col- 
ored and beautifully detailed. This 
was one of Mr. Rosenwald’s favorite 
books, which he frequently brought 


out to show visitors. 





Boethius. De consolatione 
philosophiae. Dutch and Latin. 
Ghent, Arend de Keysere, 3 May 
1485. Rosenwald catalog no. 535. 


To some early purchasers, printed 
books were a poor substitute for man- 
uscripts. Printers helped ease the 
transition by basing their types on 
familiar subjects and by carrying over 
manuscript practices into the produc- 
tion of printed books. The printer of 
this 1485 edition of Boethius’s best- 
seller, “The Consolation of 
Philosophy,” intended the book to be 
illustrated by hand. In the Rosenwald 
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beginning of the first volume. The sudden ter- 
mination of the artist’s work and the tentative 
attempts at other kinds of illumination are but 
two of the mysteries of this fascinating manu- 
script, which still awaits full scholarly elucida- 
tion. 

In general, Rosenwald assembled his books 
one by one, with two exceptions: thirty-five rare 
books acquired from Prince Liechtenstein’s li- 
brary and 167 Dutch and Flemish books from 
the collection of the Dukes of Arenberg. 
Though only half the Arenberg books were il- 
lustrated, Rosenwald bought the collectien to 
get the tremendously rare illustrated half. At 
the time of the Arenberg purchase he had only 
seven fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Dutch 
and Flemish illustrated books, after years of 
searching. In buying the Arenberg Collection he 
acquired books notoriously difficult to obtain, a 
number of them known in no other copy, and 
made available to scholars a collection which had 
been inaccessible for years. 





The Rosenwald Collection at the Library of Congress 
Indentures 


1943 (witnessed in an 
indenture dated 
January 30, 1946) 

March 20, 1947 

September 2, 1947 

March 9, 1948 

December 28, 1950 

December 28, 1951 

December 29, 1952 

December 29, 1952 

December 14, 1953 

December 21, 1954 

June 18, 1964 

December 23, 1968 

April 11, 1975 

May 11, 1978 


Approximately 400 books 


150 books 
100 books 
25 books 
175 books 
85 books 
The Giant Bible of Mainz 
Poémes de P. J. Bernard, 1796 
100 books 
85 books 
700 books 
10 books 
10 books 
180 books 


The “reference books” listed in many of these in- 
dentures were not counted in these totals but are in 
many instances of such interest and rarity they were 
included in the catalog of the Rosenwald Collection 
published by the Library in 1978. This accounts for 
the discrepancy between the approximately 2,000 
“rare books” covered by the indentures and the 2,600 
separate entries in the catalog. 











Rosenwald formed his book collection by 
steady acquisitions over a period of fifty years, 
punctuated by explosive activity from 1929 to 
1930 and 1945 to 1947, and rounded off with a 
conscious slowing down in the 1960s and 1970s. 
In the obituary notice for Lessing Rosenwald in 
the New York Times Frederick R. Goff, who was 
associated with the Rare Book Division from 
1940 to 1972 and its chief for twenty-seven of 
those years, recounts that one day in the 60s he 
was lunching with Mr. Rosenwald at a Jenkin- 
town restaurant—the Rosenwald cook was off 
that day and Mrs. Rosenwald was away —when 
Mr. Rosenwald, an amiable bespectacled man, 
made a surprising admission. “He confessed 
he’d overextended himself in collecting,” Mr. 
Goff recalled, “and he said, ‘I’m afraid I’ve 
reached the end of my active collecting years; I 
have to think of my wife and children and 
grandchildren.’ ”!” 

As evidenced by the 180 items in the 1978 
gift, the collecting passion was far too strong to 
be subdued completely, though it did not flame 
as brightly as it had in the years of greatest 
collecting effort. 

In my experience many people are convinced 
that collecting is easy if you have enough money. 
Lessing Rosenwald knew that wealthy people 
stand a good chance of becoming accumulators 
rather than collectors. His classic example of an 
acquirer —a person who gathers things together 
for prestige or personal gratification, never 
looking at them and caring very little about 
them—was William Randolph Hearst. His view 
of a collector’s responsibility is clear from his 
talks and writings, and I would like to consider it 
in these remaining pages, being convinced that a 
successful collector has something to teach us 
which is quite independent of his or her pock- 
etbook. 

In writing about the Rosenwald Collection, 
Carl Zigrosser listed the qualifications needed 
for its creation: 

1. A scholar’s knowledge of the text and con- 
tents in order to evaluate properly the 
landmarks of literature, history, and cul- 
ture. 

. A thorough grounding in the history of art 
and particularly of printmaking from the 
fifteenth into the twentieth century. 

3. An overall acquaintance with the craft of 





printing and its history, with papermaking, 
and with bookbinding. 

A sixth sense to detect forgeries and resto- 
rations. 

An extensive knowledge of the market in 
order to decide whether a book is really 
rare and no other opportunity to acquire it 
may ever come.”* 

Rosenwald invariably described his accom- 
plishment in much more modest terms. This 
quote from 1963 is typical: “I believe that with- 
out some knowledge of what you collect the most 
interesting and exciting part is lost. It must be 
realized, however, that even if the amateur 
collector—and I still retain my amateur 
standing—gains some knowledge of what he is 
collecting, he will only be able to ‘skim the cream 
off the top.’ ”® He went on to say, “The erudi- 
tion of the great scholars who have devoted 
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Aesopus. Vita et Aesopus moralisatus. Latin and Italian. 
Naples [Germani fidelissimi for] Francesco del Tuppo, 13 
Feb. 1485. Rosenwald catalog no. 242. 


Perhaps none of the countless illustrated editions of Aesop has 
received more attention than Tuppo’s Naples edition of 1485. Ar- 
thur Hind in his history of woodcuts calls it by far the most important 
book printed at Naples in the fifteenth century. The illustrations 
have delighted and perplexed the book’s admirers, being impossible to 
pinpoint to a locality. The borders have a definite Spanish flavor 
and other influences are apparent in the handsome designs. Mr. 
Rosenwald always took particular pleasure from the many books of 
fables in his collection—his editions of Aesop, Dialogus 
creaturarum, Bidpa’i, and others, whose stories he retold with evi- 
dent relish. 
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their lives to research and study in the collector's 
field will never be attained by the amateur.””° 

In saying this Rosenwald was clearly thinking 
of all the things there are to know about a collec- 
tion as rich and diverse as his. Arthur Versh- 
bow, an American collector from a later genera- 
tion who also began as a print collector and 
expanded his scope to include illustrated books, 
observes that “the aesthetic and the intellectual 
are ... joined in a unique way in the fine illus- 
trated book. . . .”*4 In bringing out his books for 
visitors, collectors, students, and scholars, 
Rosenwald, in my experience, talked less about 
their rarity, the techniques used in producing 
them, or their physical characteristics than 
about their contents: what the author was trying 
to say. In that sense, as a man who had read 
widely but had no formal specialization in a par- 
ticular period of intellectual history, he was an 
amateur. His collecting technique was anything 
but amateurish. Indeed, in the formation of his 
collection he consistently demonstrated the 
qualities Graham Pollard identified as typicai of 
a great book collector: “critical intelligence in 
defining the shape of his collection, pertinacity 
in seeking out everything within that scope, and 
courage in acquiring it.”*” 

Collectors do not exist in a vacuum and either 
accept or advance beyond the collecting tradi- 
tions of their time, as John Carter’s admirable 
book Taste & Technique in Book Collecting makes 
clear. Though Rosenwald used as his principal 
source A. S. W. Rosenbach, who had inherited 
the mantle of George D. Smith, the rare book 
dealer who so completely dominated the Ameri- 
can rare book market until his death and who 
played such a major role in the formation of the 
collections of Henry E. Huntington and other 
wealthy Americans, he differed markedly from 
Smith’s typical clients. Rosenwald constantly 
strove to define and confine and to focus on 
quality rather than on full representation. In 
contrast to Rosenwald, who assembled his books 
one by one, with the two exceptions noted ear- 
lier, all-embracing collectors such as Robert Hoe 
(1839-1909) and Huntington (1850-1927) 
purchased books and manuscripts on a tremen- 


dous range of subjects, over a wide sweep of 


time, and in great quantities. 
It is true that in his interest in the monuments 
of early printing and the masterpieces of book 


illustration Rosenwald had links to a collecting 
interest associated with the original members of 
the Roxburghe Club, the elite English collectors’ 
group founded in 1812. However, he brought 
to his collecting an independent taste, based on 
an eye for artistic quality developed from years 
of looking at prints. He used that eye to buy 
prints and illustrated books of living artists and 
stated that this is one of the challenges to a 
collector in his field. 

In his interest in quality rather than repre- 
sentativeness Rosenwald had some of the 
characteristics of Frederick Locker-Lampson, 
the nineteenth-century English collector whose 
technique influenced a subsequent generation. 
Within his collecting specialization, English lit- 
erature, Locker-Lampson sought the books he 
judged to be of the greatest literary merit in the 
original editions. The Locker-Lampson collec- 
tion was small, extremely choice, and a direct 
reflection of the collector’s discriminating taste. 
Though a specialist by the wide-ranging stand- 
ards of Hoe and Huntington, Rosenwald’s col- 
lecting was not so narrowly focused as Locker- 
Lampson’s. When he had a book in which 
certain woodcuts were first used, he welcomed 
later editions in which the cuts appeared in new 
combinations, in which their influence on other 
artists was demonstrated, or in which deteriora- 
tion or improvement in the original conception 
was revealed. 

In the 1930s, as a reaction to the boom of the 
1920s and the ensuing great crash of literary 
reputations and of prices, a number of wealthy 
American collectors found their way through 
the uncertainties of the period by becoming list 
collectors, seeking the books in such standard 
guides as the Grolier Club’s.2* Rosenwald was 
already too determined a collector to be dis- 
mayed by the upheavals of the period and was 
collecting books with more stability than the 
fashionable authors of the 1920s. Besides, many 
of the early illustrated books are so rare that a 
list would be an aggravation, not an inspiration. 
And temperamentally Rosenwald was not a man 
to depend on received opinion. 

If Rosenwald differed in significant ways 
from earlier collectors and from collectors of his 
own generation, he differed as well from collec- 
tors of today. There were, in his collecting 
philosophy, characteristics which make him a 





Blake, William. Mil- 
ton, a poem in 12 (i.e. 2) 
books. The author & 
printer W Blake. [London] 
1804 [i.e. 1815?] Rosen- 
wald catalog no. 1810. 


The Census of Blake’s il- 
luminated books by Geoffrey 
Keynes and Edwin Wolf 2nd 
records only four copies of 
Milton. Shown here is a plate 
from the copy Keynes and 
Wolf designated as “D.” This 
copy contains fifty plates on 
the same number of leaves, 
making it complete as revised 
by Blake, with-ut the suppres- 
sed preface : with the 
unique plate beginning 
“Palambron.” This is the only 
copy with fifty plates known. 





Boccaccio, Giovanni. De casibus vir- 
orum illustrium. French. Paris, Antoine 
Vérard, 4 Nov. 1494. Rosenwald catalog 
no. 427. 


The Rosenwald Collection contains two 
copies of Verard’s edition of the “Fall of 
Princes” in French, one on paper, the other 
on vellum. In the paper copies the woodcuts, 
not atypically for Verard, have no relevance 
to the adjoining text. In the vellum copy from 
which this reproduction is taken the ik 
luminator has painted large miniatures re- 
lated to the text over the woodcuts, exactly as 
though blank space had been left for the pur- 
pose. (In this connection see the Boethius re- 
produced in this article.) The large minia- 
tures in combination with other decorations 
throughout the volume give the effect of a 
splendidly legible, richly illuminated manu- 
script. 





bridge between the past and the present. Today 
collectors are increasingly narrowing their fields 
of specialization at the same time that they are 
enlarging the conception of the kinds of mate- 
rial appropriate for inclusion in their collec- 
tions. Undoubtedly the realities of the mar- 
ketplace have something to do with this trend, 
but it is equally traceable to a changing taste. 
Today books which would have been deemed 
ordinary by a collector of another era and un- 
worthy of inclusion in his or her collection are 
seen to have significance as part of newly devel- 
oping collecting patterns. Collectors increas- 
ingly form special collections, a nucleus of un- 
usual material surrounded by items not individ- 
ually rare but given meaning through their con- 
text. A quote from Seymour de Ricci, in many 
ways an unlikely source for such an observation, 
expresses the collecting spirit of the last part of 
the twentieth century: “There is no conceivable 
subject upon which a truly enlightening collec- 
tion cannot be made.””> In such a light there is 
no book which does not possess significance as 
part of some larger context. The collector’s chal- 
lenge is to find the context which brings appar- 
ently insignificant books to life. 

Clearly Rosenwald was not a collector of in- 
significant books. In looking at books in terms of 
their quality and significance, he deliberately 
avoided collecting anything exhaustively. Even 
in his great specialization, William Blake, he had 
a clear view of Blake’s unevenness as an artist. 
One of the books he acquired in 1929 from the 
William A. White Collection was a copy of 
William Hayley’s Ballads, illustrated by Blake, in 
parts with the original paper covers. Noting that 
in this form the ballads are “of the utmost rarity, 
if not unique,” Rosenwald added, “they also 
have the distinction of being among the worst 
ballads ever published and contain the poorest 
illustrations ever done by William Blake.”’* So 
much for rarity as a thing in itself and exhaus- 
tive comprehensiveness as a goal for his collec- 
tion. And yet there is one very strong bond 
between Rosenwald and the collectors who give 
ordinary books new meaning by placing them in 
new contexts: their shared interest in forming 
collections with scholarly potential. Throughout 
the years Rosenwald’s belief in the importance 
of education was the ultimate principle shaping 
his collections. 
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In his memoirs, Recollections of a Collector," 
and in his talks to collectors’ groups Rosenwald 
gave ‘advice to collectors which remained con- 
sistent over the years. His basic rule was: “Col- 
lect the best quality of anything which you can 
obtain.””* If compromises must be made because 
of the rarity of what you are seeking, always 
know what you would like to have. At a time 
when he believed that he might never have a 
chance to obtain another copy Rosenwald pur- 
chased a, to use his own word, “miserable” copy 
of the first book illustrated with copper engrav- 
ings, Antonio da Siena’s Monte santo di Dio (Flor- 
ence: Nicolaus Laurentii, 1477).?® His pursuit of 
a perfect copy and his failure to obtain it, as a 
consequence of the ingratitude of Tammaro de 
Marinis, the owner at the time, is one of the 
mishaps described in his memoirs. He often told 
the story of that book, and I am quite sure that 
he would have been much happier if his “miser- 
able” copy had never come his way. To his gen- 
eral belief in the importance of condition 
Rosenwald on other occasions added the follow- 
ing precepts, which he constantly put to use in 
his collecting: 

1. Get to know as much about what you col- 

lect as possible. 

2. Have an overall theme and stick to it. 

3. Find a dealer you feel comfortable with 

and trust. 

4. Be ahead of your time in your collecting 

interest. 

5. Seize unusual opportunities when they 

present themselves. 

6. Continuously refine your taste. 

In his view, knowing about what you are buy- 
ing is the central tool of the collector’s trade. In 
summing up his advice to collectors in an inter- 
view, he used a tool as an example: “If you were 
going to buy a screwdriver you'd look around 
and buy the best screwdriver, a steel one, not 
one made of tin, wouldn’t you?” 

Given his busy life, his interest in quality, and 
the rarity of what he was looking for, it is no 
surprise that Rosenwald’s Recollections contain 
no accounts of treasures found in junk shops, 
attics, or barns. His sources were special offers 
from dealers who knew his interests, dealers’ 
catalogs, auction lists, and books found through 
visiting such major antiquarian book dealers in 
the United States and Europe as the following 





Image du monde. Image du 
monde. English [Westminister, 
William Caxton, 1481] Rosen- 
wald catalog no. 563. 


The books of William Caxton, Eng- 
land's first printer, are notoriously 
difficult to obtain complete and in fine 
condition. One of the jewels of the 
Rosenwald Collection is a volume 
containing four distinct, complete 
books printed by Caxton, preserved in 
a binding by the English bookbinder 
John Reynes, dating from the early 
sixteenth century. The illustration 
shown here is from the first book in the 
volume, an essential one for the 
Rosenwald Collection, the first illus- 
trated book printed in England, the 
Mirrour of the World (1481). 
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five singled out for mention in his Recollections: he was buying 15th century works .... 


Lionel Robinson, William H. Schab, William S. 
Kundig, Pierre Berés, and Georges Heilbrun. 
Though he found few real bargains, there were 
relative bargains aplenty. This followed from 
the years in which he was most active, which 
look like paradise to collectors of today, and 
from the fact that he had an uncommonly good 
eye. H. P. Kraus, in his recently published au- 
tobiography, A Rare Book Saga, comments as fol- 
lows on Rosenwald’s perceptiveness: “When in- 
cunabula were relatively unpopular in America, 


bought Caxtons during the depression years, 
when prices were extremely low, and assembled 
one of the largest private collections of works by 
this famous printer. He bought when other 
wealthy bibliophiles had stopped.”*! Fred Fer- 
retti in a 1973 Art News article says, “It is gen- 
erally agreed that Rosenwald has guessed and 
bought right most of the time.”” Ferretti’s in- 
terest is in the prints and he comments on the 
perceptive purchase of Rembrandt, Whistler, 
Daumier and Blake, to which he might well have: 





added Nanteuil, Toulouse-Lautrec, and the 
fifteenth-century separate woodcut prints in the 
Aufhauser Collection. 

Though Rosenwald seems to have sprung 
forth fully formed as a collector, I am quite sure 
that he read widely in the mid-1920s to prepare 
himself for the explosion in 1929. Such a course 
would have been consistent with his frequently 
expressed view of the collector’s obligation to 
learn and know as much as possible. He talked 
to artists, trained himself to see through con- 
stantly looking at fine things, despite the hand- 
icap of being virtually blind in one eye as a result 
of a childhood accident, and sought the advice 
of specialists, four of whom he gives full credit 
to in his Recollections: Rosenbach; Paul Sachs, 
codirector of the Fogg Museum at Harvard; 
Elizabeth Mongan, his first curator; and Fred- 
erick R. Goff, chief of the Rare Book Division of 
the Library of Congress from 1945 to 1972. And 
perhaps most important of all, throughout the 
years he had the support and wise counsel of his 
wife, Edith, to whom his Recollections are dedi- 
cated and to whom he gives the following tribute 
in the preface: “whatever I may have accom- 


Lessing J. Rosenwald in the 
Book Room at the Alverthorpe Gallery 
with a group of students from the 
Philadelphia College of Art on May 
12, 1978. Courtesy of Kathleeen 
Hunt, Alverthorpe Gallery. 


plished is due to her strong impetus, her under- 
standing, and loving guidance.” 

I know that Lessing Rosenwald’s collections 
brought him real joy. He loved them and 
another great pleasure which I have not previ- 
ously mentioned: the people he met through his 
books and prints. Thanks to the BBC special on 
the Library of Congress shown first on Ameri- 
can public television in April 1979, millions of 
people now know about the Rosenwald Collec- 
tion. The shots of the collector showing his 
books to students from the Philadelphia College 
of Art were not staged. They were part of an 
actual presentation, one repeated with different 
groups and different emphases many times a 
year. It is hard to think of another place where 
students and visitors could handle fifteenth- 
century block books, Caxtons, and Medieval and 
Renaissance manuscripts, to take three exam- 
ples from the many such opportunities the col- 
lection offers. In the largest sense Lessing 
Rosenwald’s life was devoted to education—to 
learning from collecting and teaching through 
sharing his collection with others. As I see it, this 
to him was what book collecting is all about. 
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A Swinburne Collector 
in Calydon 


by John S. Mayfield 


In the first edition (September 1952) of his au- 
thoritative lexicon ABC for Book-Collectors, and in 
all of the reprints and succeeding revised edi- 
tions, the great John Waynflete Carter defined a 
bibliophile as “a lover of books” and a bib- 
liomaniac as “a book-collector with a slightly 
wild look in his eye.” 

I admit to being both, although my qualifica- 
tions for the second are based solely on a single 
aspect of my book collecting; in fact, on the 


collecting of only one volume in all the realm of 


English Literature: the first edition of Atalanta in 
Calydon, a tragedy by Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne, published in London in 1865. If I ever 
indeed entertained “a slightly wild look” in one 
or the other or both of my eyes, it was because I 
had in mind a definite purpose coupled with a 
determination which I was sure would result in 
some rather unusual bibliographical discoveries 
relating to a volume which had for some time 
been regarded as rare and scarce and highly 
valuable as a literary production by one of the 
outstanding dramatic and sometimes controver- 
sial poets of the past hundred and fifty years. 
Every anthology of pure Victorian poetry con- 
tains a quotation from the chorus beginning: 
“When the hounds of spring are on winter's 
traces.” 

The bibliographical revelations I hunted for 
deliberately and expected; they were not acci- 


dental, and they were, and still are, exciting to 
me since no bibliogr apher or rare bookman has 
ever previously noticed them in their descrip- 
tions of the first edition of the book, although 
some of these people were self-professed ex- 
perts and authorities in the field of Swinbur- 
neiana. Perhaps it was because none of them 
had “a slightly wild look in his eye.” 

My first Swinburne book, a copy of the plays 
The Queen-Mother and Rosamond, was purchased 
in 1929, but it was not until 1943, fourteen years 
later, after prolonged solicitations and harass- 
ment of dealers, here and abroad, that I was 
able to acquire a copy of the Black Lily, the first 
edition of Atalanta in Calydon, with a mail bid 
which proved successful in sale no. 67, held 
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Algernon Charles Swinburne (1837-1909), famous and sometimes 
controversial English literary figure. Prints and Photographs 
Division. 


December 9, 1943, by Swann Auction Galleries 
in New York City. I was disappointed that this 
was a rebound copy, albeit garnished with bril- 
liant designs of intricate patterns. In collecting 
rare books I have always preferred those in the 
original bindings, no matter how shaken, worn, 
or loose. 

Swann’s catalog description of this rebound, 
cut-down copy was as follows: “Small square 4to, 
full emerald morocco by Aurifex with brilliantly 
colored flowers and central lozenges inlaid on 
both sides, the whole richly gilt; the designs 
cover almost the whole of the binding, the out- 
lines of the panels being the only blank surface. 
An exceptionally colorful binding signed on 
back cover by Aurifex; slightly rubbed, hinges 
beginning to crack; top gilt, other edges uncut. 
London, Edward Moxon, 1865. First edition, 


first issue [actually there was only one issue], 
only 100 copies of which were printed. Imprint 
on verso of title-page: ‘London, Richard Bar- 
rett, Printer, Mark Lane.’ RARE.” There were 
no bookplates or names of former owners. The 
book was mine for $22.75 less than the bid I had 
mailed in. 

Then came the careful, tedious, minute 
examination of the book by magnifying glass 
and jeweler’s eyepiece, page by page, line by 
line, word by word, and letter by letter. On page 
50, in line 2, something appeared peculiar with 
the word paven. It gave the impression that an 
error had been made in the printing, that a 
wrong letter or letters had been erased, and the 
letter p stamped in by inserting the single inked 
type by hand. What error, I wondered, was cor- 
rected in this crude manner? Again, on the same 
page, in the line next to the last, a peculiarity 
appeared in the word change. Something had 
been erased at the end of the word, and a 
comma inserted by hand with pen and ink. 
What had been the error? The third oddity, I 
found in the last line on page 73. There the 
word my appeared clearly as mv. Next I dis- 
covered that the leaf containing pages 85 and 86 
was a cancel (or cancellans), that is, a corrected 
leaf substituted for the original leaf on which 
had appeared an error (or errors) so grievous as 
to preclude any other method of correction. 
Usually the faulty leaf is carefully excised, and 
the cancel stuck on to the stub remaining of the 
original leaf. Most times it is extremely difficult 
to detect a cancel in a rebound copy since the 
narrow stub ordinarily disappears into the gut- 
ter as a result of the rebinding, but in this copy 
the cancel was plainly evident. Again, what was 
the error which caused this substitution? 

Though I do not recall any evidence of can- 
cels in the Gutenberg Bible, it is a fact that 
cancels have been known to exist since the in- 
vention of printing from movable type, and 
there is no more intriguing and tantalizing sub- 


ject in the entire world of bibliography. There is 


a substantial amount of literature by outstand- 
ing experts and authorities on the subject, and 
every dedicated collector should read and study 
as much as he can find. With the development of 
automation and other impersonal computer 
methods of mass book production, it is evident 
that cancels are becoming a thing of the past. If 





an error is made by the computer, the chances 
are a thousand to one nothing will be done 
about it. Only in very unusual cases does one 
detect a cancel in a book produced nowadays. 

The final irregularity I found in this first copy 
of the first edition of Atalanta in Calydon was on 
page 108, lines 7, 8, and 9, where the first letters 
of each initial word—D, A, and B—appear in 
slightly oblique positions and give the impression 
that they were either loose type or stamped in 
over erasures. 

The discoveries of these peculiarities as a re- 
sult of what I considered an intensive examina- 
tion were rather unnerving to me, although 
I was not totally surprised; they caused me 
much concern and worry: first, because I was 
afraid I might have missed some errors and 
corrections—as proved later on to be the case. (I 
do not particularly like to find a coin on the 
sidewalk or any other public place. I do not 
necessarily consider it good luck. Of course, I 
claim and pocket the coin, but I always have the 
feeling there may be another or more in the 
vicinity, and that I am missing out by not search- 
ing the area. It is disconcerting.) Second, I was 
disturbed because I could find no references to 
these oddities anywhere in any of the superb 
bibliographies of English literature or of the 
Victorian period. 

It seemed to me impossible that I was un- 
covering unrecorded characteristics of the first 
edition of Swinburne’s most famous poetic pro- 
duction, which had been in existence for almost 
a century, had long been classified as a rare book 
of unusual value, and had been listed and de- 
scribed in dealers’ and auction catalogs and in 
the card catalogs of such world-famous re- 
positories as the Library of Congress, the British 
Library, the Morgan and Huntington collec- 
tions, and similar institutions of international 
reputation. Nowhere were any references to be 
found to the several unusual things I had found 
in my copy of the book, and I was disturbed, and 
a little happy. 

This situation intensified my determination, 
and the longer I pondered the matter the more 
my magnified curiosity impelled me onward. I 
had to have another copy of the book, prefera- 
bly in the original binding, with the original leaf 
containing pages 85 and 86, and the other noted 
errors uncorrected; in other words, I wanted a 
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Title page of the first edition of Swinburne’s greatest work, Atalanta 
in Calydon (London: Edward Moxon & Co., 1865). Rare Book 
and Special Collections Division. 


copy in its original, virgin state. I wanted to see 
what had happened in connection with the 
printing of this rare book. 

Such a copy was not yet available. 

But only a few weeks later I acquired copy no. 
2. It had been item 897 in sale no. 514, held 
January 11, 1944, by Parke-Bernet Galleries, 
New York City, and my mail bid was $2.50 more 
than the cost of the book to me. This copy had 
been rebound by Zaehnsdorf in full peacock 
blue levant morocco, sides with an inlaid bank of 
dark morocco with gilt design enclosing a diaper 
of tulips onlaid in tinted morocco with foliation 
in gilt, same design repeated on back, doublures 
and flyleaves of blue silk, gilt edges, contained in 
a morocco-back slipcase. The only evidence of 
former ownership was the leather bookplate of 
Charles C. Kalbfleisch, and laid in was the origi- 





Dead, with my son’s spear thrust between his sides, 
Hath he not seen us, later born than he, 

Laugh with lips filled, and laughed again for love? 
There were no sons then in the world, nor spears, 
Nor deadly births of women; but the gods 

Allowed us, and our days were clear of these. 

I would I had died unwedded, and brought forth 
No swords to vex the world; for these that spake 
Sweet words long since and loved me will not speak 
Nor love nor look upon me; and all mv life 


Last line, page 73, showing the error mv. From the private collection of John S. Mayfield. 


nal signed autograph manuscript by Swinburne 
of the dedication leaf to the first collected edi- 
tion of his poems, signed in full by the poet. 
Whether it was Kalbfleisch or someone before 
him who had the book rebound by Zaehnsdorf, 
it is certain that individual thought a great deal 
of the book to have it preserved in such an 
elaborate piece of excellent craftsmanship. On 
the front flyleaf appeared the pencil notation: 
“First edition. Very rare. Only 100 copies were 
printed.” 

Checking for the peculiarities noted in copy 
no. 1, I found in copy no. 2 the identical era- 
sures and corrections on page 50; pages 85 and 
86 were a cancel, and on page 108 the three 
letters D,A,B were in perfect alignment, but on 
page 73 it was clear that a tail had been added in 
ink by hand to change mv to my. 

The situation now became more intriguing. 
What was to be done? The answer was evident: 
go for copy no. 3. 

Surprisingly enough, the third copy turned 
up almost immediately. It was an unnumbered 
item listed in the catalog of Goodspeed’s of Bos- 
ton entitled The Month (vol. 15, nos. 4-5, 
January-February 1944, p. 108). My order by 
telegram secured the copy for me, and I re- 
ceived it on February 12. It was another copy 
rebound by Zaehnsdorf (signed and dated 1902) 


in full green levant morocco extra, with elabo- 
rate floral designs on covers, green silk dou- 
blures and endleaves, gilt top, other edges, as 
issued, with the original cloth covers, designed 
by Rossetti, bound in at the end. The catalog 
description included the statement: “The rare 
first edition, of which only 100 copies were 
printed.” There were no bookplates or 
signatures of former owners, but on the reverse 
of the front endleaf at the top edge appeared 
the name printed in 5-point Pearl caps: Bartlett 
& Co. Boston. 

Page 50 had the same erasures and correc- 
tions, pages 85 and 86 were a cancel, the three 
letters D, A, B on page 108 were in position all 
right, but on page 73 mv remained mv without 
any tail to correct it to my. 

Stop here? Not at all. Another copy was 
desirable. 

Several weeks later the gentleman and schol- 
arly bookman Percy E. Lawler of the Rosenbach 
Company of Philadelphia came up with a prime 
copy, offered in his letter dated April 19, 1944. 
The book, which came to be copy no. 4, I re- 
ceived on April 24, and I found it to be not only 
in the original binding bui also an association 
copy of unusual interest. There was plain evi- 
dence that this had actually been Swinburne’s 
personal copy in which he had written his name 





Dead, with my son’s spear thrust between his sides, 
Hath he not seen us, later born than he, 

Laugh with lips filled, and laughed again for love? 
There were no sons then in the world, nor spears, 
Nor deadly births of women; but the gods 

Allowed us, and our days were clear of these. 

I would I had died unwedded, and brought forth 
No swords to vex the world; for these that spake 
Sweet words long since and loved me will not speak 
Nor love nor look upon me; and all my life 


In some copies the error was corrected by adding a tail to the v to make my. The “L” indicates the first page of the signature. Rare Book and 


Special Collections Division. 


and then later penned an inscription and signed 
it for his early friend and companion, the rascal 
Charles Augustus Howell. This and another 
copy of the first edition, also inscribed by Swin- 
burne to Howell, in the collection of Norman H. 
Strouse, were the subject later on of two little 
pieces by me in the Papers of the Bibliographical 
Society of America (vol. 49, Fourth Quarter, 
1955) and The Book Collector (London, vol. 4, no. 
1, spring 1955). 

In copy no. 4, on page 50, there were the two 
erasures and corrections, page 73 had mv for my, 
pages 85 and 86 were a cancel, and the three 
letters on page 108 were in perfect position. 
What to do now? The matter had to be pursued 
further. 

Two months later, on June 26, 1944, I re- 
ceived copy no. 5 from the Seven Bookhunters 
of New York City. In the original binding, it had 
the identical textual characteristics of copy no. 4 
except that the letters on page 108 appeared to 
be slightly irregular, giving the impression they 
may have been stamped in over erasures. Some 
kind of an erratic pattern was beginning to 
form, and another copy of the book was neces- 
sary. 

A few weeks later, on July 12, 1944, I received 
copy no. 6 from the Gotham Book Mart of New 
York City. In the original binding, it had the 


erasures and corrections on page 50, on page 73 
mv had been converted to my by adding a tail to 
the v, pages 85 and 86 were a cancel, and the 
three letters on page 108 were in undisturbed 
condition. 

A little over sixty days later, on September 22, 
1944, I acquired copy no. 7 from the Searchlight 
Book Company of New York City. This was an 
exceptional copy. In the original binding, it had 
an autograph presentation inscription signed by 
Swinburne (initials) to his distinguished uncle, 
Major-General the Hon. Thomas Ashburnham, 
who had taken his eighteen-year-old nephew on 
a trip to the Continent in 1855. Page 50 had the 
two erasures and corrections, on page 73 a tail 
had been added to mv to make it into my, pages 
85 and 86 were a cancel, and nothing was awry 
on page 108. This copy had belonged to Harry 
Bache Smith, the librettist, book collector, and 
author, and was described erroneously in his 
volume A Sentimental Library (New York: Pri- 
vately Printed, 1914). 

Copy no. 8, in the original binding, I received 
on November 22, 1944, from Laurence Gomme 
of Brentano’s in New York City, who described 
it as “Very scarce as only 100 copies of the first 
edition were printed.” Page 50 had the same 
erasures and corrections, on page 73 a tail had 
been added to mv to make it my, pages 85 and 86 





ATALANTA IN CALYDON. 


Yet fate is ours a breathing-space; yea, mine, 


Fate is made mine for ever; he is my son, 


My bedfellow, my brother. 


You strong gods, 


Give place unto me; I am as any of you, 


To give life and to take life. 


Thou, old earth, 


That hast made made man and unmade ; thou whose mouth 
Looks red from the eaten fruits of thine own womb ; 
Behold me with what lips upon what food 

I feed and fill my body; even with flesh 


Made of my body. 


Lo, the fire I lit 


I burn with fire to quench it; yea, with flame 
I burn up even the dust and ash thereof. 


Original printing of page 86 of the first edition of Atalanta in Calydon, showing the error in line 6 which caused the leaf to be canceled. 


From the private collection of John S. Mayfield. 


were a cancel, and the letters on page 108 were 
in perfect alignment. This copy added little or 
nothing to what I had already gleaned from the 
previously acquired copies, other than to con- 
vince me that there was some kind of a 
haphazard pattern followed by the printer in 
the method of correcting the typographical er- 
rors. What I was still looking for was an uncor- 
rected copy, particularly one with the original 
leaf containing pages 85 and 86. I had not re- 
vealed the secret of my search to anyone, but 
was hoping and praying that such a copy would 
turn up in the hands of an unsuspecting dealer. 
There must be one out there somewhere, and I 
cast my net wider and farther. 

Santa Claus (or Saint Nicholas, the late Bishop 


of Myra) in company with the Divine God of 


Book Collectors must have taken pity on me for 
my suffering and distress and decided to spare 
me from more torment, for on Christmas Morn- 
ing 1944 I received copy no. 9, and it was pre- 


cisely the one for which I had been searching. In 
the original binding, it had all the errors uncor- 
rected. 

It came from Jack Heit, doing business as a 
rare book scout out of 10 Monroe Street, New 
York City, to whom I had written through his 
advertisement in the New York Times some weeks 
previously. In this copy were pencil markings 
next to the errors I had noted, and in addition 
throughout the book were numerous notations 
relating to other errors, small though not en- 
tirely inconsequential, I had failed to detect. It 
was as if Richard Barrett, the printer himself, 
had gone through this particular copy and 
marked all the errors he had noticed. In fact, I 
have since come to the belief that this was Bar- 
rett’s own copy, and that somehow or other it 
got out into public circulation. There were no 
signs of former ownership, and Heit’s sub- 
sequent efforts to establish the provenance were 
of no avail beyond the dealer from whom he 





ATALANTA IN CALYDON. 


Yet fate is ours a breathing-space; yea, mine, 
Fate is made mine for ever; he is my son, 


My bedfellow, my brother. 


You strong gods, 


Give place unto me; I am as any of you, 


To give life and to take life. 


Thou, old earth, 


That hast made man and unmade ; thou whose mouth 
Looks red from the eaten fruits of thine own womb; 
Behold me with what lips upon what food 

I feed and fill my body; even with flesh 


Made of my body. 


Lo, the fire I lit 


I burn with fire to quench it; yea, with flame 
I burn up even the dust and ash thereof. 


Corrected version of page 86 on the substitute leaf. Rare Book and Special Collections Division. 


had purchased the copy for me. 


So it was that at last I was able to satisfy my 
curiosity and determine what the errors were 
before they had been corrected. 

On page 50, the corrected line 2 read: 

But all the floors are paven with our pain. 
The erroneous original printing had been: 
But all the floors are graven with our pain. 

On the same page, the corrected line next to 

the bottom commenced with the phrase: 
Lest all these change, 

which was printed originally as: 
Lest all these changes, 

On page 73, sometimes mv was corrected by 
adding a tail to the v to make it my; sometimes it 
was overlooked, and left to stand as mv. 

Nothing could yet be determined about the 
three leading letters on page 108, since the vari- 


ations in the nine copies had not been noticeably 
significant. 

An examination of pages 85 and 86 in copy 
no. 9 revealed immediately the reason for the 
cancel. On page 86, the leading phrase of line 6 
had appeared originally as: 


That hast made made man and unmade; 


which could not be corrected by erasing, so the 
line had to be amended by removing a made, 
reprinting the two pages, and tipping in the 
substitute leaf. 

Throughout this copy there were twenty pen- 
cilings marking additional errors, some of them 
so faint as to be almost undetectable. When I 
first looked into this copy I found bits of a green 
rubber eraser between the leaves, and this may 
be evidence that an attempt had been made to 
obliterate some of these markings. 

The discovery and recovery of copy no. 9 
established the hitherto unknown fact that the 
first edition of Atalanta in Calydon actually con- 
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sisted of copies of various states, and that this 
copy, in its original condition with the errors 
uncorrected, represented the first state. The 
separation and designation of other copies into 
the succeeding states would have to come later 
as I learned more about the irregular pattern of 
correction employed by Richard Barrett, the 
printer. 

It gave me some satisfaction to realize that my 
perseverance had paid off in this manner, and 
that I was able to make this slight contribution to 
the bibliography of a major English poet. But 
was the collecting of copies of the first edition of 
Swinburne’s masterpiece to cease at this point? 
Hardly. 

Desire and determination and the pleasant 
excitement of acquisition and the fascination of 
ownership had formed into something akin to 
habit, and there was the urge to go on and 
acquire all copies possible just to see what 
characteristics they possessed. The more copies 
acquired the better the base on which to form a 
new bibliographical description of the volume, 
and besides there was the chance some new fea- 
ture just might turn up. 

So the search went on, no less strenuously 
than the hunt for the wild boar of Calydon. 

I sent circular want letters to rare book deal- 
ers here and abroad, and sought and scanned 
auction catalogs. Gradually word got around of 
my interest in the book, but I never revealed the 
discovery of the corrected errors and the estab- 
lishment of the fact that more than one state 
existed in the first edition. 

Copy no. 10 came in on June 17, 1945; eight 
days later, on June 25, copy no. 11 was added; 
on September 7, 1945, I received copy no. 12, 
and so on until December 7, 1949, on which day 
I acquired copy no. 25 of the book. 

It was time to take stock. It was incredible that 
[ had collected one-fourth of the entire edition 
of this rare book over a hundred years after its 
publication. 

Never one to believe anything just because it 
was in print, I began to suspect and to wonder 
about the often-made statement that the origi- 
nal edition consisted of 100 copies. All the im- 
portant authorities called for 100 copies, but 
search as I did, I could find no proven evidence 
to support the statement of this limitation. 

Some kind of action was definitely indicated. 


This took the form of an inquiry sent out to 500 
libraries, public, private, university, college, in- 
stitutional, and any other place which appeared 
to have a collection of books, here and in Eng- 
land, asking whether they had copies of the first 
edition of Atalanta in Calydon. When the results 
of this census were in, I found that, including 
those in my collection, there were 164 recorded 
copies scattered on both sides of the Atlantic. 
That definitely squashed the notion about the 
100 copies limitation, but I kept this fact to my- 
self and continued the hunt. What better way, I 
concluded, to explode the myth of the 100 
copies limitation visibly and conclusively than to 
be able to exhibit in one place my own 100 
copies of the book. It was an extravagant idea, a 
foolhardy fantasy impossible to accomplish, but 
an inner voice dictated a continuation of the 
search, and I kept on pelting the dealers with 
requests for copies. , 

This went on for mere than the next twenty- 
six years. On March 19, 1976, I put on the shelf 
copy no. 100, and breathed an immense sigh of 
relief. This closed off a portion of the unusual 
project in my book collecting which I had hardly 
believed could reach this far. 

I now vowed not to buy any more copies. I 
had reached the 100 mark of the legendary limi- 
tation, and that, I thought, was sufficient to re- 
fute the statement often made by most of the 
expert bibliographers and authoritative book- 
men, and I could see no reason to purchase any 
more copies, even if they were offered to me. 
The race had been hard and strenuous. I had 
done what I set out to do, and now I wanted to 
rest and relax before moving on to the next part 
of the project. 

Some friends who knew I had reached 100 
suggested (as did Franklin Gilliam when I vis- 
ited his San Francisco emporium in June 1976) 
that it was really necessary and desirable to have 
101 copies, and that only then could I really 
show that I had blasted the limitation of 100, so 
long believed. 1 stood my ground, said that | 
should not buy any more copies, that I thought 
I had enough, and offhand declared that if I 
ever acquired another copy, it would have to be 
as a gift. 

In early 1977, Nicholas B. Scheetz, a young 
scholar on the library staff of Georgetown Uni- 
versity and an erudite book collector in his own 





right, heard me on several occasions reiterate 
my position about acquiring any more copies of 
the book: that I should not buy any, and if there 
was to be a copy no. 101, it would have to be 
a gift. 

For some time Scheetz laid low and kept his 
counsel, and then on April 23, 1977, he sur- 
prised and shocked me by showing up with a 
copy of the first edition of Atalanta m Calydon in 
a Zaehnsdorf binding which he ceremoniously 
presented to me before I could recover from my 
stunned state. This was indeed a beau geste, and 
certainly one calculated to seal a friendship for 
at least 101 years. This copy was formerly 
owned by Charles Plumptre Johnson (1853- 
1938), Physician-Extraordinary to Queen Vic- 
toria, yachtsman, a bibliographer of note, and 
author of several volumes on collecting first 
editions. 

A survey of this collection of 101 copies re- 
veals the following facts: 

1. Sources: From England came fifty-two 
copies; forty-six were acquired in the United 
States, one came from Ireland, one from 
Canada, and one from Montevideo, Uruguay. 

2. Bindings: seventy-eight are in the original 
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binding; twenty-three have been rebound. 
Prominent among the rebinders are: Aurifex, 
Zaehnsdorf, Riviere & Son, and Sangorski & 
Sutcliffe. 

3. Presentation copies, ten with inscriptions 
by Swinburne: Charles Augustus Howell, 
Major-General the Hon. Thomas Ashburnham, 
H.H. Asquith, Frederick Sandys, Catherine 
Mary Landor, Frederick Locker (-Lampson), 
Mrs. Bryan Waller Procter, Mary Charlotte Julia 
Gordon, as a wedding present when she mar- 
ried Colonel R. W. Disney Leith, and two with 
unnamed recipients. There is also a presenta- 
tion copy from Swinburne’s father, Admiral 
Charles Henry Swinburne, with an inscription 
signed to his friend Edmund Peel. 

4. Some of the other noteworthy former 
owners: Maurice Baring (three copies), 
Katherine Cromer, Edward FitzGerald, R. M. 
Tyrwhitt, Sir Henry Maine, George Cabot 
Lodge, Charles Whibley, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
who designed the circular decorations used on 
the front of the binding, Charles Dickens, 
Henrietta Pellew, Countess of Orford, G. S. 
Venables, Roderick Terry, Frederick Augustus 
Maxse, William K. Bixby, Arthur B. Spingarn, 


Swinburne’s inscription in a copy of 
the first edition of Atalanta in Caly- 
don to his friend Herbert Henry As- 
quith, English statesman who became 
prime minister in 1908. Both were 
Balliol men at Oxford, though they 
attended at different times. From the 
private collection of John S. Mayfield. 





Swinburne’s presentation inscription 
in a copy of the first edition of 
Atalanta in Calydon in a special 
binding ordered by the poet for the re- 
cipient, Mary Charlotte Julia Gor- 
don, in whose home some of the work 
was composed. This copy was Swin- 
burne’s wedding present when she 
married Col. Robert William Disney 
Leith on June 14, 1865. Later Mrs. 
Leith wrote that it “was among the 
most valued of my wedding gifts.” 
Some biographical analyzers and in- 
vestigative scholars have attempted to 
unravel the warp and the woof of the 
relationship of these two first cousins. 
From the private collection of John S. 
Mayfield. 


Edward S. Willard, Edward Arthur FitzGerald, 
Frederick Denison Maurice, Lady Ripon, Mrs. 
John Field Swinburne, William Crampton, 
Percy Withers, Colonel Cyril Hackett Wilkinson, 
Whitley Stokes, Charles Templeton Crocker, 
Edward K. Butler, Richard Brinsley Knowles, 
Val Princep, Elisabeth J. Conybeare, John 
Middleton, and John Henry Middleton. 

5. There are five significant copies with the 
original leaf containing pages 85 and 86 (called 
the cancelland or cancellandum). This amounts 
to approximately 20 percent of the entire 
number collected here. 

6. Five other copies were gifts to me from 
kind, gracious, and sympathetic friends: Irving 
Belt, Cecil Y. Lang, Norman H. Strouse (two 
copies), and Nicholas B. Scheetz. 

7. A facetious statistic which may lead to a 
variety of imaginative speculations is found in 
the fact that of the copies in the original bind- 
ing, 10 percent definitely show rings or circular 
markings on the front covers which appear to 
have come from nothing other than the bottoms 
of glasses of sherry, or perhaps, brandy. 


8. With the exception of one copy, all of the 
others have errors corrected and uncorrected, 
some have only the first half, others have the 
second half, and in others the corrections were 
made in varied combinations, but all are made 
in the same style and manner, and there is no 
doubt they were done by the same pairs of 
hands and probably in the same place within the 
same period. Barrett, an ardent Quaker with a 
large family, most likely employed his wife, an 
experienced printer, and even their older chil- 
dren in effecting these corrections, and that may 
account for the peculiar mixture of corrections 
and errors left uncorrected. 

This is a hodge-podge situation which defies 
solution without extensive use of a collating ma- 
chine and work on a computer organized to sort 
out and develop differential characteristics so as 
to define, establish, and tabulate the various 
states in the first edition of the book. This is the 
next part of the project. 

Following this exercise comes the matter of 
what to do with these 101 copies. 

Suggestions are solicited. 





Two ‘Loaf- givers’ 


Or a Tour through the Gastronomic Libraries of 
Katherine Golden Bitting and Elizabeth Robins Pennell 


by Leonard N. Beck 


Cookery means the knowledge of Medea, and of Circe, and of 
Calypso, and of Helen, and of Rebekah, and of the Queen of Sheba. 
It means the knowledge of all herbs, and fruits, and balms, and 
spices; and of all that is healing and sweet in fields and groves, and 
savoury in meats; it means carefulness, and inventiveness, and 
watchfulness, and willingness, and readiness of appliance; it means 
the economy of your great-grandmothers, and the science of modern 
chemists; it means much tasting, and no wasting; it means English 
thoroughness, and French art, and Arabian hospitality; and it 
means, in fine, that you are to be perfectly, and always 


“ladies” —“loaf-givers.” 


This paragraph from John Ruskin’s Ethics of the 
Dust is used as an epigraph by Fanny Farmer for 
The Boston Cooking-School Cook Book. In the ear- 
lier Sesame and Lilies Ruskin had proposed his 
derivation of lady from “bread-giver” or “loaf- 
giver” and lord from “maintainer of laws.” He 
emphasized there that these appellations of dig- 
nity have reference “not to the law which is 
maintained in the house, nor to the bread which 
is given in the household, but to law maintained 
for the multitude and to bread broken among 
the multitude.” Ruskin would have thought the 
bookman who has performed the double service 
of forming a collection and then of giving it to a 


public institution for the pleasure of others a 
“loaf-giver.” His term seems specially applicable 
to the subjects of this essay, Katherine Golden 
Bitting and Elizabeth Robins Pennell, who have 
broken bread among the multitude by bequea- 
thing their gastronomy and cookbook collec- 
tions to the Library of Congress. 

The task of writing on the libraries of the 
“loaf-givers” has been immeasurably lightened 
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by the commentaries both ladies have published, 
Mrs. Bitting her Gastronomic Bibliography (San 
Francisco, 1939) and Mrs. Pennell My Cookery 
Books (New York and Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1903). The reader is referred to these books 
as standards to measure what is said here and as 
sources to supply what is left unsaid. For the 
most part the talk will be of Mrs. Bitting’s collec- 
tion, because it is by far the more comprehen- 
sive, with 4,450 titles as against the Pennell col- 
lection total of 732. It is also because of the 
shockingly inegalitarian distribution of literary 
talent—that is, that Mrs. Pennell should have 
had so much more of it than anyone daring to 
come after her. 

Mrs. Pennell was a working journdlist and the 
author or coauthor of more than twenty-five 
books. She moved in literary circles with Henry 
James, Bernard Shaw, William Henley, William 
Archer, and George Moore, possibly as much in 
her own right as in the name of her husband, 
the artist Joseph Pennell. The copies of works in 
her library inscribed to her by these men testify 
to their liking and respect. My Cookery Books is 
a work rather brocaded than written; its tone 
is that of conversation at a tea table. Bruce 
Rogers’s design of the book for the Riverside 
Press recognized and reinforced these qualities. 
Except for the Gastronomic Bibliography, Mrs. 
Bitting’s writing seems to have been confined to 
about fifty notes for publication in the technical 
literature of food chemistry. Although the Gas- 
tronomic Bibliography hardly belongs in that 
category that Charles Lamb called “biblia a-biblia 
... things in books’ clothing,” unlike My Cookery 
Books it can probably preach only to the already 
converted, that is, interest only the already inter- 
ested. 

While the Bitting Collection happily is larger 
than announced by the Gastronomic Bibliography, 
the Pennell deposit is somewhat less than should 
be anticipated from My Cookery Books. A 
shipping agent’s negligence left part of Mrs. 
Pennell’s shipment to the Library in a 
warehouse to rot, the most notable victim being 
the first edition of Hannah Glasse once owned 
by George Augustus Sala, to which we shall re- 
turn. The Bitting Collection has a chronology. 
Mrs. Bitting died in 1937. The Gastronomic Bib- 
liography was published in 1939, under the 
supervision of her husband, Dr. A. W. Bitting, 


who continued his gifts to the Library until his 
own death in 1944. The items asterisked in the 
Gastronomic Bibliography made up the Bitting 
Collection in 1939; they do not completely rep- 
resent it as now constituted. Mr. Bitting’s 
noteworthy gifts included Ashmole’s Order of the 
Garter (1672), Ruperto de Nola’s cookbook in 
the Castilian version of 1525, and, the jewel of 
the collection, the Maestro Martino manuscript 
described in an earlier article in this journal.’ 
There were other unrecorded gifts, individually 
less distinguished but significant in the aggre- 
gate. For example, L. and W. Glozer in their 
California in the Kitchen (Los Angeles? 1960) 
comment truly enough that there are more 
California imprints unrecorded by the Gas- 
tronomic Bibliography than recorded. However, 
an examination of the shelves shows twenty-four 
California items in the Bitting Collection not 
reported by the Glozers, who had erroneously 
assumed that the Bitting Collection equated 
with the Gastronomic Bibliography. 

The limitations of treatment forced by the 
constraints of space should be stated. While the 
Pennell Collection is a straightforward collection 
of cookbooks, the Bitting Collection is a the- 
matic one designed to represent the very varied 
aspects of food and dining subsumable as gas- 
tronomy. These remarks will focus on the cook- 
book and touch only incidentally on topics like 
wine, coffee, food preservation, and domestic 
service, all of which have literatures too large to 
be explored within a parenthesis. Occasionally 
the sentence required to identify a minor title 
will be foregone so that a major work may have a 
paragraph to establish its importance. It is prob- 
ably a reflection of this writer’s personal inter- 
ests that the emphasis throughout will be on the 
older works, that is, those of the pre-Mrs. Bee- 
ton or Larousse gastronomique era. This kind of 
self-indulgence is as much the prerogative of the 
librarian as of the housekeeper. The model in 
this connection is Jane Austen, who wrote sister 
Cassandra (November 17, 1798): “My mother 
desires me to tell you that I am a very good 
housekeeper, which I have no reluctance in 
doing because I really think it is my peculiar 
excellence and for this reason—I always take 
care to provide such things as please my own 
appetite, which I consider as the chief merit in 
housekeeping.” 





A brief historical sketch, a tableau d’ensemble, of 


the various national culinary literatures is an 


expedient mechanism for the exposition of 


these collections. “Another way,” as the old 
cookbooks say, will be employed first to deal 
with some Renaissance and early modern publi- 
cations for which the international intellectual 
milieu of the period seems more important than 
the country of origin. There should be no need 
to argue that the kitchen window is a good ob- 
servatory from which to watch the course of 
history. Before Lévi-Strauss, acute social obser- 
vers had known that eating is a ritual and that 
since man feels that what he puts in his mouth 
will become part of him, he will not eat every- 
thing, at any time, or at any place. “A pie for 
afternoon tea. The very idea,” said Cousin 
Tabitha Twitchit in Beatrix Potter’s The Pie and 
the Patty Pan. In Proust’s Remembrance of Things 
Past the narrator incurs the enmity of the Prin- 
cess Agrigente by getting the Guermantes to 
add grape juice to the orangeade served ritually 
at five o’clock. Doubtlessly the Princess said: 
“The very idea.” Eating and drinking are social 
languages compact with ideas. 


ADK] |KO 


La gastronomie est la connaissance raisonée de 
tout ce que a rapport a l’homme, en tant qu’il se 
nourrit. Brillat-Savarin 


In La vie treshorrificque du grand Gargantua 
Rabelais prescribes for the education of the 
young Gargantua joyous table talk on “the ver- 
tue, propriety, efficacy, and nature of all that 


was served in at the table; of bread, of wine, of 


water, of salt, of fleshes, fishes, fruits, herbs, 
roots and of their dressing.” The talkers quote 
the relevant passages from the classic authorities 
(Rabelais begins his list with Pliny and 
Athenaeus) and often, to make certain of a ref- 
erence, the book itself is brought to the table. 


This section of these remarks is a sampling of 


the Renaissance and early modern books in the 
Bitting Collection that might have been cited in 
table discussion of this sort. Despite the diversity 
of the authorship and themes, this sampling will 
demonstrate that conceptually this collection is 
of a piece and that its parts are interlocking. 
The gist of what is to be said, what Rabelais 
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calls the “substantific marrow,” is that the chief 
point of origin of the modern literature of gas- 
tronomy is medical humanism, that is, the 
humanist perception of the doctrines of Greek 
medicine. Man’s eager but uninformed study of 
what can be called “the laws of inner space” had 
revealed only the first of these, that expressible 
in the terms of Aristotleian physics as “Nature 
abhors a vacuum.” Other, more sophisticated 
discoveries became possible when the humanists 
added to Galen’s concept of diet as a quasi- 
moral judgmental act their own interest in the 
whole man, body as well as mind, in contrast 
with the medieval view of the body as dross, a 
mere anchor for the soul. 

The three examples of medical humanism to 
be described here are alike in that they came in 
1530 off the presses of Simon de Colines in Paris 
and in that they relate to two figures, Hippoc- 
rates and Galen, who are pivots on which the 
history of medicine turns. The first of these 
titles is Hippocratis Aphorismi, purchased by the 
Bittings from Jules Duhem of Montpelier, a dis- 
tinguished student of the early history of 
aeronautical ideas. Simon de Colines had pub- 
lished three little pieces from the Hippocratic 
canon in two editions of 1524. In one of these, 
the De natura humana, there is on the last page a 
kind of apology Ad lectorem in which Colines 
promises soon to better this imperfectly printed 
translation by another edition. 

Philippe Renouard comments in his Bibliog- 
raphie des oeuvres de Simon de Colines® that this 
promise was fulfilled by the two printings of 
Hippocrates that Colines issued in 1539. But 
Renouard did not know the 1530 Colines Hip- 
pocratis Aphorismi, an example of which is in the 
Bitting Collection. It seems more probable that 
it is this edition rather than those of 1539, nine 
years later, that Simon de Colines had in mind 
when he made his promise to the reader. 
Perhaps because the 1530 imprint was not listed 
in Renouard, Roland Antonioli and René Sturel® 
did not consider it among the possible sources 
for the 1532 Hippocratis ac Galeni libri aliquot 
prepared for publication by Gryphius in Lyon 
by Frangois Rabelais. These Rabelais scholars 
talk only of the translations available in editions 
of 1524 and 1527, although the same transla- 
tions, including all those used by Rabelais in 
1532, are to be found in the Bitting edition. 





Hippocratis Aphorismi (Parisiis: 
apud Simonem Colinaeum, 1530) 
The name Isaacus Bassaler appears 
on the top of the title page of this copy 
of the 1530 edition, probably that 
promised by Colines in 1524. 
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Aphorismi Hippocratis (Parisiis: ex 
officina simonis Colinaei, 1524). Courtesy of 
the National Library of Medicine. 
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tesy of the National Library of Medicine. 
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Indeed, it might be suggested that not only 
the 1530 edition but the Bitting copy of that 
edition has some association with Rabelais. A 
name that can be read as Isaac Bassaler appears 
on the title page of the Bitting copy. What seems 
to be the same name in the same hand appears 
in the marginal annotations of the Bitting copy 
of Robert Grospré’s Regimen sanitatis (Paris: 
Apud A. & C. Angeliers, 1540), also previously 
owned by Duhem. The Gastronomic Bibliography 
description of the Grospré work quotes 
Duhem’s identification of the marginalia writer 
as Isaac Bassaler, a doctor friend of Rabelais. 
Accepting this identification, one can go on to 
speculate that in their talks on a topic so interest- 
ing to both of them Rabelais would have learned 
about the 1530 Colines imprint and even have 
seen the copy owned by his friend Dr. Bassaler. 

The medical humanism that was clearly ex- 
pressed when Henri Estienne published collec- 
tions of the Greek poets, historians, and doctors 
as of equal value is remarkably encapsulated in 
this sixteenmo of 1530. The translators were 
preeminent among the humanists dedicated to 
the recovery of Greek medicine; each of the 
translations was in its time the standard Latin, 
the editio vulgata, of the Greek original. In a 
letter to Boniface Amerbach (August 31, 1518), 


Erasmus named Leoniceno, Thomas Linacre, 


and Gulielmus Cop as the great renovators of 


medicine. Leoniceno, here the translator of the 
Aphorismi and Galen’s Ars medicinalis, was profes- 
sor of medicine as well as of Greek and had 
Linacre and Vesalius as pupils. His work on the 
Ars medicinalis is noteworthy because it cleansed 
the Galenic doctrine of “Arabization,” its adul- 
teration by Averroes. Cop, the physician from 
Basel who translated De ratione victus and 
Praesagia, was doctor to two kings of France and 
to Erasmus, who dedicated to him “De senec- 
tudis incommodis,” a poem on old age. Least 
distinguished of the group is Andreas Brentius, 
whose version of De humana natura was used by 
Rabelais in 1532, but not reprinted by Colines in 
1539. Constantine Lascaris, the translaor of De 
flatibus, is the author of the grammar that is the 
first printed Greek text. He can exemplify the 
exiles from Byzantium who brought the old 
manuscripts with them and taught their lan- 
guage to the scholars of the West. 

Simon de Colines seems to have been sure 


that translations of Galen would interest the 
humanist public that was his market. Renouard 
lists for the period from 1520 to 1546 forty-six 
items by Galen from the Colines press as against 
two by Hippocrates and the same number by 
medical writers of the time. One of the Galens 
released by Colines in 1530 is the translation of 
Galen’s diet book, the De alimentibus facultatibus, 
prepared by Joachim Martin, a humanist of 
Ghent. The Bittings’ Gastronomic Bibliography 
misunderstood the title page ascription of au- 
thorship to “Ioachim Martino Gandavo” and 
created a ghost “Gandavo” as translator. Martin 
explains that he has been struck by the errors in 
the 1525 Aldine Galen which he as a disciple of 
Erasmus felt it imperative to correct. Martin’s 
allegiance to the party of Erasmus is shown by 
the letter of September 15, 1528, in which the 
great humanist thanks Martin for sending some 
observations on his readings in Galen. Erasmus’s 
own interest in Galen had been demonstrated by 
his translation of three little pieces from the 
Aldine text of 1525. 

Another Colines’s Galen of 1530, that annus 
mirabilis for the Bitting Collection, is the De 
euchymia et cachochymia translated by Guinter of 
Andernach, leader of the German humanists 
who, as if oblivious to the burgeoning vernacu- 
lar, sought to make Latin the sole literary 
medium. Parenthetically, some three hundred 
years later Alexandre Martin, author of Brévialre 
de gastronome (Paris: Audot, 1828), came across 
Guinter’s manuscripts and called him the father 
of gastronomy for having invented more pot- 
ages, ragouts, sauces, and coulis than ever Des- 
cartes discovered philosophical verities. Guin- 
ter’s little half-vellum Galen also carries the De 
victus ratione of Psellus in a translation of Giorgio 
Valla. The English editor of Psellus, Francis 
Lamb, calls this author, reputedly the greatest 
scholar of eleventh-century Byzantium, a servile 
copyist of Galen like all the others after him 
except Averroes, who commonly differed from 
Galen by falling into error. 

The eminent Renaissance student Professor 
Paul Kristeller has remarked on the surprisingly 
small number of humanists able to work in 
Greek. Another title by Valla in the Bitting Col- 
lection, his De tvenda sanitate per victum (Argen- 
tine: H. Sybold, 1528), illustrates the closeness 
of the connections of these men. This food-by- 





PeCLAVDII GALENI 


PERGAMENI DE EVCHIYMIA 
ET CACOCHYMIA,SEV DE BO- 
NIS MALISQ VE SVCCIS GE: 
NERAN DIS: 


Joanne Guinterio Andernaco inz 
. terpretes 


Adiefus eft Plelli 
' rlusde victus 


PARISIIS. 
Apud Simonem Colinzum. 
hoe eae ee 


Galen, De evchymia et caco- 
chymia (Parisiis: Apud Simonem 
Colinaeum, 1530). 

This title page, with its leaf in the 
form of a heart and its skillful use of 
white space, is a reminder that Colines 
was intimately associated with Geof- 
froy Tory, whose Book of Hours he 
published in 1525. Colines had mar- 
ried into the Estienne family of 
printer-humanists. His own humanist 
sympathies are shown by his publica- 
tion of Erasmus’s Colloquia in 
1529, despite the censure of that work 
by the Paris Faculty of Theology. 
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food discussion is extracted from Valla’s 
encyclopedia-like De expetendi et fugiendis rebus, 
published by Aldus Manutius in 1501. Valla had 
learned Greek from Constantine Lascaris and 
his collection of Galen manuscripts was used by 
the Aldine press in the 1525 Galen. Bound with 
De tvenda sanitate per victum in the Bitting edition 
is De ciborum facultatibus, an excerpt translated 
from Paulus Aegineta’s De re medica by Guliel- 
mus Cop, the Basel physician and friend of 
Erasmus associated with the 1530 Hippocratis 
Aphorismi. 

The representation accorded Galen and the 
other classical physicians evidences the largeness 
of the definition which the Bittings gave to gas- 
tronomy. In an article on ‘Gastronomic 
Philosophy,” Dr. A. W. Bitting called Galen a 
landmark in the philosophy of food, like Moses 
or Buddha, for having cast the concept of the 
dietetic regime as the origin and center of well- 
being that dominates the history of personal 
hygiene.* The Galenic doctrine lumps food and 
drink together as one of the six factors external 
to man whose use or abuse continuously and 
inevitably influences health. These factors Galen 
called the “non-naturals,” though “why,” as 
Tristram Shandy says, “the most natural actions 
of a man’s life should be called his non- 
naturals—is another question.” We leave undis- 
cussed Galen’s theory of humors and qualities, 
important as it is, to emphasize that the import 
of the doctrine of non-naturals is that man is 
responsible for his own health. Responsibility 
implies choice making, which requires knowl- 
edge and concern, and these combine to in- 
tellectualize what begins as the satisfaction of a 
physical need into the gastronomic approach to 
the table. 

Galen taught that while the doctor was first a 
philosopher he was also a moralist because he 
could not intervene in the matter of health 
without intervening in the manner of living. 
The individual, who is always his own doctor, 
must translate his general moral and 
philosophical values into terms of his personal 
social and biological circumstances. Professor 
Oswei Temkin emphasizes that: 

Galen is a dietetic physician, and the moral aspect is poten- 
tially inherent in dietetic medicine, which considers most 
internal diseases to be caused by errors of regimen and 


hence avoidable. Health thus becomes a responsibility, and 
disease a matter for possible moral reflection.® 


Diet conceived as a quasi-moral act of judgment 
has its parallel in the fastidiousness Erasmian 
moralists sought in the exchange of mental for 
sensual pleasure, of subtle for gross gratifica- 
tion, and, in general, of culture for nature. The 
roots of medical humanism are to be found not 
in the simple love of bonae literae but in the 
humanist insistence that the individual be al- 
lowed to define himself by making choices. In 
Book II of his Utopia, Sir Thomas More explains 
that in Utopia where medicine is needed least 
Galen and Hippocrates are studied most be- 
cause “medicine is the most useful of subjects.” 

The prince of humanists, Erasmus himself, is 
represented in the Bitting Collection by two 
works, to which one might perhaps wish to add a 
third, the manners book De ciuilitate morum 
puerilium. Erasmus’s De interdicto esv carnivum 
(Basileae: J. Froden?, 1522) is in the form of a 
letter to the bishop of Basel concerning the 
scandal created by a neighbor of Erasmus who 
ate pork on Palm Sunday. While the point is 
very much the same, this is not the same work, 
as the Gastronomic Bibliography says, as the first 
dialogue in Book III of Erasmus’s Colloquia. 
This is the dialogue called “L’Ichthyphage” in 
the Bitting Colloquia translation entitled Les En- 
tretiens familiers (Geneéve, I. H. Widerhold, 1649). 
Violently allergic to fish, Erasmus had obtained 
ecclesiastical dispensation from his dietary obli- 
gations. This concession did not lessen his dis- 
like, occasioned and reinforced of course by 
other circumstances, of church control over the 
daily life of men. “What porridge had John 
Keats?” laughed Robert Browning, jeering at 
those he thought inordinately occupied with the 
crumbs of literature. But the relationship of fish 
and Erasmus seems not entirely trivial when he 
writes (February 21, 1528) that while his heart is 
with the old faith his stomach is Lutheran. (As 
for Keats, Yeats describes him somewhere as a 
small boy with his nose pushed against the 
sweets shop window.) 


ACK PAO 


Before plotting other points in the early liter- 
ature of gastronomy, the lines of which if drawn 
would converge at the Renaissance “discovery of 
man,” this review will make the conventional 
tour of the collection to point out the rarities, 





although after a reminder that the Bittings did 
not intend a collection of rarities. The Gas- 
tronomic Bibliography describes how the Bittings, 
at first taken aback by the prices in the rare book 
market, sought counsel from the French book- 
seller Emile Nourry, whom they may have 
known from his publication of André Simon’s 
Bibliotheca Bacchica. Nourry’s advice was to com- 
promise with perfection to attain the possible, 
that is, to collect the important titles, though not 
necessarily in the best editions. It is repeated 
here to anticipate the occasions when the reader 
will miss the intimacy of the first edition, the 
feeling that this is the way the writer saw his 
work for the first time. To balance against this, 
attention ought also be directed to titles which at 
the time of purchase probably gave the Bittings 
the pleasure of knowing that they owned some- 
thing out of the ordinary in one way or another. 

A perhaps unexpected example of a gas- 
tronomic rarity is the first printed book on ab- 
stinence, the De reparatione lapsi of St. John 
Chrysostom (Rouen: Martin Morin, June 21, 
1495.) This was the first incunabulum pur- 
chased by the Bittings and its typeface is used in 
the Bitting ex libris. Presumably then this book 
more than any other represented for the Bit- 
tings the pleasure of collecting—the thrill of the 
discovery, the excitement of the purchase, and 
the joy of later contemplation. This is the ninth 
of the thirty-nine incunabula from the press of 
Martin Morin, pioneer of Norman printing, 
perhaps best known for his Coutwmes de Bre- 
taigne. Chrysostom’s text is that abstinence is the 
food of the soul, for it tames lusts, pacifies the 
choleric temperament, and wakes up judgment. 
At the moment of sale, this title was listed in 
Proctor’s Index, although not in the Hain- 
Copinger-Reichling series of incunabula 
catalogs. According to Winship’s Census, the 
only American copy was in the collection of 
John Boyd Thacher of Albany, New York. Con- 
sequently, with this purchase a pattern of events 
had been set up which ultimately would unite 
the Thacher and Bitting copies in the Library of 
Congress, where they had been preceded by the 
Yudin Collection Russian editions of the 
“golden-mouthed” Father of the Eastern 
Church. 

There are other rarities in the Bitting Collec- 
tion to which the collectors might have pointed 
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with legitimate pride. At the time of their pur- 
chase of the Martyrologium der Heiligen nach dem 
Kalendar (Strassburg: Johann Pruss, 1484) there 
was no other copy in the United States of this 
source book of Alsatian social history. The Gas- 
tronomic Bibliography reproduces the Mar- 
tyrologium plate of a man’s figure with lines ex- 
tending from the organs to the zodiacal houses 
at each side, in three of which the zodiacal sym- 
bols are represented as presiding over good di- 
gestion. The Bitting is still the only American 
copy of canon lawyer Perre Rebuffi’s Tractatus de 
sententiis praeivdicialibvs . . . vbi materia alimentorum 
praesertim dvrante lite praestandorum, plene 
explicatur which the publisher Joannes Gymnich 
of Cologne in 1595 combined with the Tractatus 
de alimentis of Johannes Baptista Pontanus, the 
Bohemian Jesuit Spannmiller. There is one 
other American copy of the 1492 edition of the 
Speculum finalis retributionis, Petrus Reginal- 
detus’s joyful vision of the tortures of the 
damned on the day of the last judgment. The 
Bitting copy of another curious venture into 
eschatology, Frangois Arnoulx’s Merveilles de 
lavtre monde, contenant les horribles tourmens de 
lEnfer. Les admirables joyes de Paradis (Agen: I. 
Gayav, 1670), is unique in this country. Readers 
of the Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man may be 
interested in Arnoulx: his name and his subject 
matter recall the magnificent “hellfire” elo- 
quence of Joyce’s Father Arnall. The Bittings 
probably bought the book for the chapter enti- 
tled “Des banquets & convives qui se feront 
entre les bien-heureux.” 

Indeed, the early modern area of the Bitting 
Collection includes a rather substantial number 
of titles which, while perhaps not excessively 
rare, suggest that a bookman of uncommon 
knowledge was instrumental in their selection. It 
is not to denigrate the Bittings to think that the 
appreciation of some of these titles requires ex- 
pertise of the kind one expects only of the pro- 
fessional bookman, in this case, presumably, the 
bookseller—publisher Emile Nourry. Perhaps 
some literate Frenchmen would recognize the 
Epulum parasiticum (Norimbergae, 1656) as a col- 
lection of contemporary satires on Pierre de 
Montmaur, professor of Greek at the Sorbonne 
and a parasite like those in Plautus who “eat and 
talk and talking still will eat.” Bookish sophistica- 
tion of a still higher order is required to know 





Joannes Chrysostomus, De repar- 
atione lapsi (Rouen: Martin Morin, 
June 21, 1495). 

Jules Duhem’s pride in this rarity is 
evident in his note “Un Incunable 
Normand rarissime,” Bulletin du 
bibliophile et du_ bibliothécaire, 
n.s. 11 (May 20, 1932): 216-22. 
He wrote, “One does not know 
whether the perfection of the text or 
the purity of the print is more to be 
admired. The paper is excellent. The 
type is a beautiful German type that 
has already evolved toward the 
semi-Gothic, and apparently came 
from one of the most successful fonts 
along the Rhineland. The copy in our 
possession is complete and well pre- 
served; the interior and the lateral 
margins have not been touched by the 
binder’s knife.” 


 Peatus Jobanes geome 
bé reparatione lapit, 


EMP RU fE Bl 
































In the bookplate designed by Dr. A. W. Bitting, the words “Gas- 
tronomic Library” are set in the type used by Morin for the 
Chrysostom De reparatione lapsi. The signature is a facsimile of 
Mrs. Bitting’s. The lines from the Lord’s Prayer were reproduced 
from the Gutenberg Bible. 

The book is Les Diners de Vaudeville (Paris, 1796), one of a 
group of song books in the Bitting Collection. Thomas Carlyle 
adopted the bookplate shown only in 1853, so the book itself cannot 
be thought to have been in Carlyle’s library at the time he wrote his 
“flame portrait” of the French Revolution (1835). Parenthetically, 
in accepting this bookplate from Henry T. Wake, Carlyle suggested 
the American “congress library” as a “safe and perennial place” for 
custody of his friend’s study on the “great Franklin,” a suggestion 
that was not acted upon (letter of November 24, 1853). 





GASTRONOMIG 
EIBRARY 


Span? nim quati- 
Dianii da nobis hoodie: 


"Give us this day our daily bread” 


riped universal supplication of 
all people in all times and places. 























Claude Lancelot’s Dissertation sur ’hemine de vin, 
et sur la livre de pain de s. Benoist ... (A Paris: 
Chez Charles Savreaux, 1667) and to be aware 
that what seems to be a treatise on medieval 
weights and measures is actually a contribution 
to a debate on monastic diets then under way. 
Neither of these works is listed in the Gas- 
tronomic Bibliography, but the annotation there 
on a comparable title, Francisco Grapaldi’s De 
partibus aedium (Parma, 1516), reveals the tute- 
lage in which the Bittings stood to Nourry. This 
edition, the Bittings write, is “said to be the most 
complete ... and Nourry states the popularity 
of the work is indicated by 12 editions having 
been made in less than 40 years.” The distinctive 
feature of the 1516 edition is indeed the “De 
verborum explicatione,” which makes it twice 
the size of the earlier editions. Grapaldi has a 
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sure place in architectural literature for this 
glossary of Latin terms, but Nourry knew and 
interested the Bittings in the chapters on the 
kitchen and the dining room, and perhaps the 
discussion (Book II, chapter 3) of wine, the 
“gratissimus liquor” whose abuse makes men 
lose first their legs and then their reason. 
Nourry I think too much the good gas- 
tronomic bookseller himself not to know that he 
had a literary prototype in Cadet de Gassicourt’s 
Cours gastronomique (Paris: Capelle et Renand, 
1809). In chapter 26, entitled “Gastrologie,” the 
gastronomic bookseller (whom we shall call the 
gastrologist) explains that he seeks out not only 
those authors who treat of gastronomy en pro- 
fesso but also those who have devoted a few 
pretty pages to the subject. This eclecticism ex- 
plains Mr. Bitting’s purchase, say, of Ashmole’s 
Order of the Garter, where the gastronomic inter- 


est is in the elaborate description of the feasts of 


that order. 
by Cadet 


In addition, the titles recommended 
de Gassicourt’s gastrologist are so 


Ch.-L. Cadet de Gassicourt, Cours 
gastronomique, or, les diners de 
Manant-Ville, ouvrage anec- 
dotique, philosophique et lit- 
teraire (Paris: Capelle et Renand, 
1809), p. 2 

The pertinent section reads: 

. you will note that doctors have 
always been concerned with good, 
healthful, and tasty food; and so you 
will find in this collection the 
Treatise on the Way to Live of 
Hippocrates; the Works of Lemery; 
the famous precepts of the School of 
Salerno; Hecquet’s Traité sur les 
alimens; an Essay on the Manner 
of Preserving Health by the Eng- 
lish doctor Cheyne; Paulus Aegineta’s 
dissertation De facultatibus 
alimenartum; that of Simeon Sethi 
on the same subject; the counsels of 
Platina of Cremona on the regimen 
most suitable for preserving health (de 
tuenda Valetudine); the uncommon 
treatise of a Jew named Isaac (de Vic- 
tus salubris ratione); the works of 
Cullen; a very rare book of an un- 
known author entitled Medicus ad 
palatum; and the treatise of Cornaro 
on sobriety.” 


de Cornaro sur la Sobriéte. 


often found in the Bitting Collection as to 
suggest strongly something more than coinci- 
dence. This can be demonstrated by collating, so 
to speak, the Bitting titles against the paragraph 
in “Gastrologie” talking about the doctors’ con- 
cern for food that is reproduced in our illustra- 
tions. 

Fittingly, the first of the gastrologist’s recom- 
mendations is to the father of medicine. To rep- 
resent Hippocrates, the Bitting Collection adds 
to the 1530 Colines Raymond Restaurand’s Hip- 
pocrates De natura lactis (Lugduni: Apud S. Vita- 
lis, 1682) and Charles Lorry’s Essai sur les ali- 
mens, pour servir de commentaire aux livres 
diétetiques d’Hippocrate (Paris: Impr. de Vincent, 
1757). Restaurand not only accepted Hippoc- 
rates’s injunction against milk but advocated 
the observance of all the Hippocratic doctrines 
in their pristine entirety. The writings of Lorry 
and Restaurand illustrate the process by which 
Hippocrates became a kind of secular saint. Of 
Louis Lémery’s work, which in the London edi- 


vous remarquerez que 


les médecins se sont de tout temps occupés de la nour- | 
riture bonne, saine et. savoureuse ; aussi trouverez- 
vous dans cette collection le Zraité d’Hippocrate 
surla maniére de vivre ; les ORuvres de Lemerj les 
Préceptes fameux de (Ecole de Salernd; \e Traité 
2H ecquet sur les Alimens ; un Essai sur la maniére 
de conserver la Santé, par Cheyne, médecin anglais; 
la Dissertation de Paul Eginette de Facultatibus ali- 
mentorum; celle de Simeon Sethi sur le méme su~ 
jet; les Avisde Platine de Crémone sur le régime le 
plus convenable pour se bien porter (de tuenda Va- 
letudine); un Traité peu commun d’un juif nommé 
Isaac (de Victus salubris ratione); les OEuvres de 
Cullen ; un livre tres-rare, dont l’auteur est inconnu, 
et quia pour titre : 


Medicus ad palatum ; et le Traité 





tion of 1704 is called A Treatise of Food, in General 
the Bitting Collection has a second London edi- 
tion (1745) and 1705 editions from Paris and 
Venice. The author, one of the physicians of 
Louis XIV and a teacher of chemistry, obviously 
satisfied an international want, but his lasting 
distinction may be that his is the only book on 
digestion mentioned by Caréme. 

Of “the famous Preceptes of the School of 
Salerno,” the Bitting Collection has a sixteenth- 
century Latin version—Medicina Salernitana 
(Geneva: I. Soer, 1591)—and a seventeenth- 
century French version—Le regime de santé de 
l'Escole de Salerne (Paris: N. et I. de la Coste, 
1649). The key precept is surely: “Se tibi 
deficiant medici, medici tibi siant / Haec tria: 
mens hilaris, requies moderata, dieta.” The 
translation given in Sir John Harington’s The 
Englishmen’s Docter [sic], not in these collections, 
is “Use three physicians still, first doctor Quiet, / 
Next doctor Mery-man, and doctor Dyet.” Sir 
John is introduced so that we may also repeat his 
apt characterization of the School of Salerno as 
‘a little Academie where every man is a 
graduate, and can proceed doctor in the order- 
ing of his owne bodie.” Like the other works on 
personal hygiene in the Bitting Collection, the 
Regimen sanitatis Salernitanum, as the work is best 
known, was intended for the layman, not the 
practitioner. Its doctrine is Galen’s non-naturals 
again: man’s health is man’s responsibility; 
man’s proper concern is care, not cure. The 
rough verse of the Regimen sanitatis Salernitanum 
is easily committed to memory so its precepts 
became proverbial wisdom. Possibly no other 
secular text has exercised so pervasive an influ- 
ence on the conduct of daily life. 

The gastrologist’s tongue slips in attributing 
to Philippe Hecquet a nonexistent Traite sur les 
alimens. What is meant is surely the Traité des 
dispenses du caréme (Paris: F. Fournier, 1709), 
which goes beyond praising the observance of 
Lent to demonstrate, as the title says, “les rap- 
ports naturels des alimens maigres avec la na- 
ture de ’homme.” The wits mocked Hecquet 
with the dry, La Rochefoxucauld-like maxim that 
“a dietetic regime is a tedious sickness”; Le Sage 
satirized him savagely in the character of Dr. 
Sangrado in Gil Blas. Hecquet seems to have 
been the original butt of the stories about the 
doctor who goes to the kitchens of his patients to 
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kiss the cooks for having made him wealthy. But 
the man was also doctor to Port Royal, director 
of La Charité, and dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine in Paris, to whose library he gave his 
great collection. 

Another food reformer laughed at popularly 
but honored by his equals was George Cheyne, 
Hecquet’s English contemporary. Cheyne was 
doctor to. Hume and Richardson; Pope, the 
greatest poet and dyspeptic of the age, wrote 
Lord Lyttleton (December 12, 1736): “I love 
him as he loves Don Quixote, for the most moral 
and reasoning madman in the world.” Once Fal- 
staffian in figure, Cheyne reformed his own diet 
and then undertook to reform that of others in 
An Essay on Health and Long Life (London: G. 
Strahan, 1725). This work restates the Galenic 
non-naturals, somewhat modified to permit 
more consideration of what Cheyne called the 
“passions.” Again the wits were merry because 
of Cheyne’s ridiculous notion that water and 
milk are beverages, jeering “Suppose we e’en 
that milk is good, and say the same for grass, / 
The one for babes alone is good, the other for 
an ass.” But there were ten editions of the Essay 
by 1740. In 1731, Sir John Arbuthnot, the most 
important physician of the time, who had at first 
been skeptical, published in agreement his very 
influential Essay Concerning the Nature of Aliments 
and the Choice of Them (in the Bitting Collection 
only in a French translation). 

The earlier of the two Byzantine physicians 
recommended by the gastrologist, the seventh- 
century eclectic Paulus Aegineta, has already 
been mentioned in connection with the De 
ciborum facultatibus accompanying Giorgio Val- 
la’s De tvenda sanitate. He appears again, this 
time in the company of Apicius, in the Bitting 
Collection in a 1541 publication from the Lyons 
press of Gryphius. Here a translation of that 
book of Aegineta’s De re medica which deals with 
the maintenance of health by the dietetic regime 
is presented as De facultatibus alimentorum. The 
eleventh-century Simeo Sethius diligently 
searched the literature and queried the travelers 
who were so numerous in old Byzantium. His 
Syntagma per literarum ordinem, de cibiariorum 
facultate (Basilae: apud Mich. Isingrinium, 1538) 
briefly and cogently considers from the point of 
view of their Galenic qualities some 159 ingre- 
dients, including the musk and hashish he had 
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learned about from the foreigners. 

Of the gastrologist’s last five names, the Bit- 
ting Collection can represent only the first and 
last, Platina and Cornaro. The absence most to 
be regretted is that of Ishak ibn Sulaimor al 
Israil (Isaac the Jew), whose Opera omnia of 1519 
also contains the first discussion of human 
laughter. Here, one is told, Rabelais found that 
“laughter is the nature of man (rire est le propre de 
U’homme),” a statement with which he prefaces 
Gargantua. The article in this journal establish- 
ing the relationship of Platina, the Vatican libra- 
rian who is the author of the first cookbook, and 
Maestro Martino was cited earlier.' The reader 
is referred to that article for its discussion of the 
fifteenth-century legitimatization of Epicu- 
reanism that is the cause, “necessary and suf- 
ficient,” of Platina’s pioneering venture. The 
Bitting Collection holds the 1503 and 1517 
Latin editions of Platina published in Venice. In 
1558, at the age of ninety-five, Luigi Cornaro 
completed the publication of the discourses that 
make up Trattato della vita sobria. Cornaro’s doc- 
trine of sobriety is perhaps best described as 
asking the application to the conduct of life of 
the principle of miswra —harmony —that the Ren- 
aissance demanded of its art. In the Bitting 
Collection, Cornaro’s Italian appears only in 
variations on the Latin version—Hygiasticon 
(London: Printed and sold by C. Hitch, 
1742) and De la sobrieté et de ses avantages (Paris: 
L. Coignard, 1701), by Leonardus Lessius, a 
theologian of Louvain admired as a moralist by 
St. Francois de Sales. 
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The gastrologist’s structuring of a gas- 
tronomic library also calls for the humanist edi- 
tions of the Latin and Greek classics of gas- 
tronomy. For the best known of these we leave 
the Bitting Collection momentarily. The Pennell 
Collection includes the first appearance in print 
of Apicius, the world’s most famous cookbook 
author, who may have been any one of three 
persons and who, like Joe Miller, did not write 
the book for which he ever will be known. What 
has been handed down as Apicius. De re 
coquinaria embodies two ninth-century texts to 
which have been added excerpts from a Byzan- 
tine manual of the imperial period. The Pennell 


Apicius is accompanied by the Pennell Schola 
apiciania of Polynomus Syngrapheus (Fran- 
coforti: Apud Christianum Egonolphum, 
1534)—unique in this country —which also lacks 
an individual author in the sense that it is a 
collection of excerpts from writers like Paulus 
Aegineta, Macrobius, and J.B. Pontanus. The 
subject is not Apicius but food and convivial 
dining. The first chapter states the theme: “The 
table is sacred to friendship and what refers to it 
must not be neglected.” 

The editor’s preface to the Deipnosophistae of 
Athenaeus in the Loeb Series argues that this 
book is entitled to the place given to Apicius as 
the great cookbook of antiquity. The Bitting 
Latin and Greek Deipnosophistae (Lugduni: 
Apud Viduam A. de Harsy, 1612) is the four- 
year labor of Isaac Casaubon, an almost legen- 
dary classics scholar. Casaubon moved from 
Geneva to England, there to live in the intimacy 
of Bishop Lancelot Andrewes, whose copy of 
the Deipnosophistae now at Cambridge is of the 
same edition as the Bitting copy. The Deip- 
nosophistae owned by Jefferson was the 1566 
translation by Noel dei Conti from the Aldine 
Greek text, which, after examination, Casaubon 
rejected for use. Madame de Harsy’s 1621 print- 
ing of Animadversiones, in which Casaubon jus- 
tifies his text and his interpretations, is bound in 
with the Bitting Deipnosophistae. 

Casaubon is reported to have regretted giving 
so much of his life to the editing of a work which 
lacked a serious moral concern. Indeed, the art- 
ists, actors, doctors, philosophers, and poets of 
the Deipnosophistae speak nothing at all of mor- 
als, although they speak a little bit of everything 
else. They talk of wines, of fruit, of gluttony and 
abstinence, of the food of the rich and of the 
poor, of the proper setting of a table and of the 
resemblances of the art of poetry and the art of 
cookery. Galen appears and is introduced as the 
physician who has written more than all his 
predecessors and “is capable as any of the an- 
cients in the exposition of his art.” As the guests 
vie in erudite allusion and recondite quotation, 
one learns for example that Cadmus, who gave 
us our alphabetical signs, was a cook. So cookery 
and letters have been associated from the very 
first. Dr. Folliot in Peacock’s Crotchet Castle has 
the Deipnosophistae on the tip of his tongue, and 
clearly Peacock’s talky novels were written 
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Apicius, De Re Coquinaria (Milan: 
Guillermus Le Signerre, 1498). 

The title page of the Pennell 
Apicius is missing and with it the 
printer’s designation, but this copy is 
established as one of the three Ameri- 
can copies of the edition published in 
Milan on January 20, 1498, by Guil- 
lermus Le Signerre. The Pennell copy 
is still very handsome for the Roman 
type that William Morris used at the 
Kelmscott Press and for its wide mar- 
gins on paper that time seems only to 
have mellowed. Dr. Franz Klotz and 
Dr. John Blackie, two great collectors, 
have left their names on the front end- 
papers. The word paradoxi shows the 
Greek origin of the first recipe; 
paradoxically enough, a recipe for a 
sugared wine that begins with honey 
(mellis) and also calls for pepper 
(piperis). 
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Athenaeus, Athenaei Deipnosophistarvm libri qvindecim 
(Lugdvni: Apud Viduam A. de Harsy, 1612). 

Mark Pattison’s great biography of Casaubon puts his publishers 
among the “cormorants who sit hard by the tree of knowledge,” but 
their technical achievement seems irreproachable. The last para- 
graph on the page shown is the first reference to the professional 
cook, since Simonides, the poet quoted, is thought to have lived in the 
seventh century B.C. The cook introduces himself here by asking 
“What is there that I can’t do well?” The braggart cook becomes a 
stock character in classical comedy. Ben Jonson found here in 
Athenaeus the lines he used for Lickfinger in Staple of News 
(1631): 

A master cook! why, he’s the man of men, 

For a professor! He designs, he draws, 

He paints, he carves, he builds, he fortifies 

Makes citadels of curious fowl and fish, . . . 

He raiseth ramparts of immortal crust; 

And teacheth all the tactics, at one dinner: .. . 

He has nature in a pot, ’bove all the chymists . . . 

He is an architect, an engineer, 

A soldier, a physician, a philosopher, 

A general mathematician. 


under the star of Athenaeus. 

As was to be expected, the first “banquet” 
books, the Symposium of Plato and that of 
Xenophon, appear in the Bitting Collection. 
Perhaps unexpectedly, the profound Plato and 
the gay Xenophon are together under the 
covers of De conviviorum veterit Graecorum, & hoc 
tempore Germanorum ritibus, moribus, ac sermonibus 
(Basilae: ex officina Ioannis Oporoni, 1548). 
Cornarius, the translator, had issued a complete 
Latin Galen the year before; the publisher had 
printed Vesalius’s De humani corporis fabrica five 
years earlier. The symposium is the drinking 
(potos) after the dining (deipnon), so the talk in 
these books is not of food. This is not the case 
with another “banquet” book, the Saturnalia of 
Macrobius, an account of the talk at table during 
that holiday supposedly recorded by the author 
for his son’s benefit. In Book VII the most 
prominent doctor of Macrobius’s time leads a 
discussion on food and drink whose conclusion 
repeats after Galen that man must rely on his 
own taste and his own experience. The Bitting 
1597 Opera of Macrobius was edited for the 
Plantin press by another Pontanus, this one the 
Dutch professor J. I. Pontanus, who is the first 
historian of Denmark. 

An excursus is necessary here to make clear 
the maleficent influence of the greatest of the 
“banquet” books on the history of the literature 
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of gastronomy. The villain in that history is 
Plato’s Symposium, or, more correctly, what Mar- 
silio Ficino and the Neoplatonists made of it. 
Ficino’s commentary on the Symposium dismisses 
smell, touch, and taste as pertaining only to mat- 
ter and the body and thus without significance 
in the appreciation of beauty. Ficino does not 
ask the question why, if this is so, the word 
“taste” should have come to be used to denote 
the aesthetic responses of the individual. 

In the Biographia Literaria, Coleridge shook off 
the Neoplatonic inhibitions and posed and re- 
solved this question by calling taste “the singu- 
larly happy and appropriate metaphor” bor- 
rowed from “the pregustatories of the old 
Roman Banquet to indicate sensitivity to the 
beautiful.” ° If taste was selected in preference 
to man’s other cognitive senses, it was because of 
the “greater frequency, importance, and dignity 
of its employment and exertion in human na- 
ture.” But so strong is the Neoplatonic prejudice 
in favor of the eye and the ear, Coleridge con- 
tinues, that one refers only “sportively or by 
abuse of words to a beautiful flavor,” although 
beauty is the essential concern of taste. The his- 
torian of gastronomy must wish that Coleridge 
had gone on to explain why the interdiction on 
the coupling of “beautiful” and “flavor” was first 
successfully violated in the France of Grimod de 
la Reyniére and Brillat-Savarin. 

The scholarly edition of the texts of Plato, 
Macrobius, Apicius, and the dthers is one part of 
the return ad fontes that the humanists pushed 
almost to the point of mysticism. Another aspect 
of this yearning to leave the vexatious present 
and recapture the past is the humanists’ minute 
historical research on the mode of life of classi- 
cal antiquity. This kind of learning can be in- 
stanced in Coleridge’s reference to the Roman 
praegustatores quoted earlier. The breadth and 
depth of the humanist research effort can be 
gauged from the chapter “De conviviis & re 
cibaria” in J. A. Fabricius’s Bibhographia ant- 
quaria.* In this research the discussion of wine is 
particularly important. The qualities of wine are 
too varied and impalpable to permit description 
by the limited vocabulary specific to the sensa- 
tions of taste. Horace and the others resorted to 
epithets like generosum, dulce, molle, lene, and leve, 
which work like metaphors. The example of the 
classics sanctions the free use of metaphor in 
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gastronomic literature which will go beyond Col- 
eridge’s “beautiful taste” to the audacity of 
Grimod de la Reyniere’s “sauce with which one 
could eat one’s grandfather.” 

The greatest of the Renaissance studies of the 
table of antiquity is acknowledged to be the An- 
tiqvitatum convivialivm (Tigviri: C. Froschoverus, 
1582) of the Swiss Johann Stuck. Cadet de Gas- 
sicourt’s gastrologist and the latest English trans- 
later of Erasmus’s Colloquia® join in commending 
this painstaking and erudite examination of 650 
sources. Pierre Muret’s Dissertations sur les festins 
des anciens Grecs et Romains (La Haye: C. Vanlom, 
1715) pays Stuck the flattery of imitation but 
acknowledges its debt to its predecessor. Pedro 
Chacon, called the Varro of his age (the gas- 
trologist dismisses him as “very learned for a 
Spaniard”), is in the Bitting Collection for his De 
triclinio romano (Rome: apud Georgivm Fer- 
rarivm, 1588). The collector and antiquarian 
Fulvio Orsini added a long appendix to Chacon 
but there are none of the plates for which Orsini 
is important in the history of the Italian illus- 
trated book. The gastrologist calls Nonnius 
(Luis Nunez), the pioneer student of the topo- 
graphical antiquities of Spain, “modest et savant.” 
Nonnius’s Diateticon, sive De re cibaria (Antver- 
piea: ex officina P. Belleri, 1645) is in effect an 
exposition of the references to food and drink 
in Horace, Juvenal, Martial, and other classic 
writers, though he seems always to return to the 
vindication of the Church’s prescriptions about 
food. Another work on the Roman table as 
much Counter-Reformation as humanist in in- 
spiration is De victv romanorum et de sanitate tuenda 
(Romae: in aedibus Populi romani, 1581). The 
author, Alessandro Petronio, physician to Pope 
Gregory XIII and Ignatius Loyola, also had 
some things to say about Roman public sanita- 
tion. 

The Bitting Collection represents only the lat- 
ter of the two great classical advocates of veg- 
etarianism, Pythagoras and Porphyry, despite 
the gastrologist’s express recommendation of 
Cocchi’s Regime de Pythagore. Cocchi, as written 
by Rousseau into La Nouvelle Héloise and Emile, 
is an important contributor to the “back to Na- 
ture” revolution in diet still under way. Por- 
phyry was known to the gastrologist for his doc- 
trine that men in their perfected state would eat 
nothing but the fruits which plants bear in ex- 


cess of their needs for reproduction. This is a 
great gastronomic improvement on Samuel 
Butler’s Erewhon, where the righteous are lim- 
ited to rotting fruit and decaying cabbage. The 
Bitting Collection has two eighteenth-century 
editions of Porphyry, one of which, the Traité 

. touchant Vabstinence de la chair des animaux 
(Paris: Bure l'ainé, 1747) includes the “Disserta- 
tion sur les génies” which gives Porphyry his 
place in demonology. 
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Broaching now the literature of wine, in 
obedience to that still-echoing birth cry of 
Rabelais’s Gargantua: “A boire! A boire!” this 
review need not leave the area of classic studies. 
The authors to be cited justify George 
Meredith’s dictum in The Egoist that the classicist 
is he “whose blood is most nuptial to the webbed 
bottle” because “the studious mind is ... the 
obverse of mortality and throws off acids and 
crusty particles in the passing of the years until it 
is fulgent by clarity.” Andrea Bacci, doctor to 
Pope Sixtus V and professor of botany, was 
honored for his learning by Cardinal Ascanio 
Colonna, whose arms are shown on the title 
page of Bacci’s De natvrali vinorvm historia de vinis 
Italiae et de conuiuijs antiquorum ...(Romae: ex 
officina Nicolai Mutis, 1596). This is a full and 
lucid scholarly account of Graeco-Roman 
oenology, wine and the constitution of man, the 
banquet practices of old, the wines of Italy, and 
the imported wines likely to be met in Rome. 
Bacci’s expertise extends to knowledge of pro- 
vincial variations in Italian climatic conditions 
and viticultural practices. 

Vincentius Obsopoeus interests because this 
teacher of classical philology born the son of a 
Bavarian cook was a friend of Luther and of 
Pirckheimer, whom Erasmus called “the chief 
glory of our Germany.” Brunet’s Manuel du li- 
braire thinks the Bitting 1648 Leiden edition of 
Obsopoeus’s Ovid-inspired De arte bibendi so 
good in type and composition as to be attributa- 
ble to an Elzevir press. Be it noted that Ob- 
sopoeus is not celebrating wine as stupifiant or 
anesthetic but as an alchemical agent enhancing 
consciousness. He would have admired the ap- 
preciation of champagne, not known to him as a 
sparkling wine, expressed by that unlettered 
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Andrea Bacci, De natvrali vinorvm 
historia de vinis Italiae et de con- 
iuijs antiquorum (Romae: ex 
officinae Nicholai Mutis, 1596). 

The Roman practice was to pur- 
chase from a thermopolium specially 
pure water which had been boiled and 
then cool it with snow for mixing with 
wine. Bacci put together this illustra- 
tion of the thermopolium from the de- 
scriptions given by Seneca, 
Athenaeus, and others, and from 
remnants found in the Diocletian 
Baths. The first copper reservoir, the 
frigidarium, received the water which 
then passed to the tepidarium through 
the cylindrical tube and into the 
calidarium through a long series of 
serpentine tubes. The arrangement is 
so contrived that each reservoir 
(miliarius) remains equally full. The 
water is cooled with snow before use, 
for, as Athenaeus says, “no one will 
commend/The man who gives hot 
water to a friend.” 
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sporting-man John Jorrocks: “Champagne gives 
one wery gentlemanly ideas.” Obsopoeus’s kind 
of lucid drunkenness is paralleled in France by 
Saint-Amant, Villon’s successor as bard of the 
Pomme de Pin cabaret, whose Oeuvres are in the 
Bitting Collection in the 1661 Orléans edition 
that is technically as flawed as the Obsopoeus is 
good. A brief examination will firmly contradict 
Tchemerzine’s characterization of this edition as 
“jolie... bien complete et bien imprimée.”” 

The historically important, if not always in- 
trinsically interesting, works in this category in- 
clude Scacchus’s early description of sparkling 
wine, De salubri potu dissertatio (Romae: apud 
Alexandra Zannettum, 1622); Peccana on cold 
drinks, Del bever freddo (Verona: Stamparia di A. 
Tamo, 1627); and Canoniero’s praise and cen- 
sure of other fermented drinks as well as of 
wine, Le lodi e i biasmi del vino (Viterbo: G. Dis- 
cepelo, 1608). J. B. Davini’s De potu vini calidi 
dissertatio (Mutinae Typis A. Capponi, 1725) 
which treats of the therapeutic value of wine, is 
also an early treatise on hydrotherapy and is 
accompanied by correspondence addressed to 
the great historian Muratori. The first work on 
cider, Julien Le Paulmier de Grentemesnil’s 
Traite of 1589, is in the collection only in an 1896 
facsimile issued, appropriately enough, by a 
Norman bibliophile society. The Vinetum brit- 
tanicum (London: Printed by J.C. for T. Dring, 
1676) of the agricultural writer John Worlidge is 
the first study of English cider. The Two Dis- 
courses (London, 1675), one of which is “Of the 
Mysterie of Vintners... ,” of Walter Charleton, 
who at twenty-two was doctor to Charles I, seem 
rather trivial, although prepared to be read to 
the Royal Society. Charleton might better have 
been represented in a gastronomy collection by 
his Epicurus, his Morals (London, 1656), one of 
the works which marks the arrival of 
Epicureanism in England. John French pre- 
pared himself by practice in alchemy for the 
writing of The Art of Distilling. All editions after 
the first (the Bitting copy belongs to the fourth 
edition of 1667) include a separately paginated 
“London-Distiller, Exactly and Truely Shewing 
the Way (in Words at Length and not in Myste- 
rious Characters and Figures) to Draw all Sorts 
of Spirits and Strong Waters.” 

Scholarship and the grape itself can be repre- 
sented by the Coltivazione Toscana della viti, e 


d’alcuni alberi (Firenze: Appresso i Givnti, 1622) 
of G. V. Soderini and Bernardo Davanzati, the 
first a noble Florentine who did not make his 
peace with the Medici and died in prison, his 
coauthor the editor of many texts of the classics. 
This work is accompanied in the Bitting volume 
by La coltivazione degli vlivi, the little study of 
olives of Piero Vettori, perhaps the greatest Ital- 
ian classicist of his time, whose portrait Titian 
painted, and whose career requires five pages in 
Sandys’s History of Classical Scholarship. Grapes, 
olives, and philosophy are combined in the rar- 
ity called Observations upon the Growth and Culture 
of Vines and Olives, written for the first Earl of 
Shaftesbury by his grandson’s tutor, John 
Locke. The occasion for the book was Locke’s 
French tour of 1679, but the first printing took 
place in 1766. It should be remembered that 
Charles Lamb calls the Chinese who first dis- 
covered that it was not necessary to burn down 
whole houses to roast pigs, “a sage like our 


Locke.” 
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The agricultural manual that surveys the 
“whole house” along with the vineyard is the last 
of the interlocking groupings in the Bittings’s 
conceptualization of the early modern literature 
of gastronomy. However, before beginning a 
new journey we need to finish an old one, for 
the recommendations of Cadet de Gassicourt’s 
gastrologist annotated earlier hardly exhaust 
the medico-culinary literature in the Bitting Col- 
lection. The student of the history of science will 
find dispersed here the documentation of the 
debate on the nature of the digestive process 
waged after Galen called blood “food- 
becoming-flesh.” All that can be done now is 
to summarize the debate by repeating that the 
stomach has been likened at various times to a 
mill, a stew pan, and a fermenting vat. For a 
reasonably complete cross-section of the rest of 
this medico-culinary literature, we return to the 
book-by-book enumeration inevitable in a re- 
view of this kind. 

Three sixteenth-century medical imprints are 
reminders that astrology remained the science 
of sciences for the humanists as it had been for 
Chaucer’s “Doctour of Physick.” The Artificiosa 
methodus comparandorum hortensium fructuum 





(Coloniae Agrippinae: apud Joannem Gym- 
nicum, 1577), a kind of astrological materia 
medica, is the work of Arnauld Mizauld, called in 
his time the French Aesculapius, who was ad- 
viser to Marguerite de Valois, Neoplatonist and 
feminist. The curiously titled Libro llamadao El 
porque (Caragoga: Impressa en casa de Iuan Mil- 
lan ...,1567) is a Spanish translation of the 
Liber de homine of Girolamo Manfredi, astrologer 
and professor of medicine at Bologna. Derived 
from the “Salerniternian Questions,” the ques- 
tions and answers concern sex, leprosy, diet, the 
effects of wine, the castrati and other oddities. De 
vita libri tres of Marsilio Ficino (Basilae: apud 
haeredes Andreae Cratandri, 1549) is probably 
in the Bitting Collection because bound with it 
are three little Galenic treatises on diet by 
Guinter of Andernach, Girolamo Ricci, and In- 
sulanus Menapius. However, in addition to 


being the prime exposition of talismanic astrol- 
ogy, the third of Ficino’s books gives the as- 
trologically suitable diet (white wine and very 
white sugar) for escape from the maleficence of 
Saturn. The job description of the master-cook 
given by Lickfinger in Ben Johnson’s Staple of 
News (act 4, scene 1) requires knowledge of: 


The influence of the stars upon his meats, 

And all their seasons, tempers, qualities 

And so to fit his relishes and sauces. 

The Method and Means of Enjoying Health, Vig- 
our, and Long Life (London: Printed by J. M. for 
D. Newman, 1683) of Dr. Edward Maynwaring, 
“doctor in phisick and hermetick phylosophy” 
might be associated with these earlier applica- 
tions to medicine of the secret knowledge of the 
stars in their courses. More mundane are three 
other seventeenth-century English imprints. Dr. 
Tobias Venner’s Via recta ad vitam longam (Lon- 
don: Printed by R. Bishop for Henry Hood... , 
1638) describes “the Nature, Faculties, and Ef- 
fects of all such Things, as by Way of Nourish- 
ment ... are made for the Preservation of 
Health.” The English vegetarian book of the 
century is The Way to Health, Long Life and Hap- 
piness (London: G. Conyers, 1683) of “Philotheos 
Physiologus” (Thomas Tryon), “student in 
physics” (the man was a London hatter). Ben 
Franklin was one of Tryon’s converts until an 
incident recorded in the Autobiegraphy con- 
vinced him that the law of life is for big fishes to 
eat little fishes. It was on this occasion that 
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Franklin formulated his instrumental definition 
of reason, remarking “so convenient a thing it is 
to be a reasonable creature, since it enables one 
to find or make a reason for everything one has 
a mind to do.” 

William Salmon called his publication The 
Family-Dictionary; or, Household Companion (Lon- 
don: H. Rhodes, 1695). Salmon was apothecary, 
doctor, and astrologer, like Nicholas Culpepper, 
whose Englishing of the Latin pharmacopeia of 
the College of Physicians Salmon continued to 
the displeasure of that body. Salmon begins by 
attacking quacks, since the best defense is an 
offense, and then lays down “exact rules . . . for 
curing the several diseases . . . incident to men, 
women, and children.” This done, he hurries to 
“directions for cookery ... the whole art of 
pastry, conserving, candying, confectionery . . . 
all sorts of English wines . . . and the mystery of 
pickling.” Salmon’s happy choice of title an- 
nounces the advent of new variants in the 
nomenclature of the cookbook. 

There are other books whose titles catch the 
eye. Philibert Guybert’s Toutes les oeuvres charita- 
bles (Lyon: P. Bailly, 1640) appeared in English 
translation as The Charitable Physician and 
was then subtitled “the Manner to Make and Pre- 
pare in the House with Ease and Little Expense all 
the Remedies Which are Proper to all Sorts of Dis- 
eases.” Guybert is a “charitable physician” be- 
cause professor of pharmacy at La Charité. In 
Bernhard Swalve’s Querelae ventriculi renovatae 
(Amstelaedami: apud Joannem Janssonium a 
Waesberge, 1675) the stomach has a quarrel 
with both doctor and patient. Swalve, a ship’s 
doctor who lived unquietly in Hamburg, again 
shows his quirky humor in a work not in this 
collection, Alcali et acidum, Naturae et artis in- 
strumenta pugilica, whose subtitle can be trans- 
lated as “Nature and Art’s Boxing Gloves.” 

The gastrologist recommends a few purely 
literary works to inform the gastronomer’s mind 
and divert his spirit. One of these, the Mensa 
philosophica que tractat de his quibus utimur in mensa 
(Bergamo: Impressus Venetiis a Simone ex 
Luere, 1514), when Englished in 1649 was enti- 
tled Philosopher's Banquet Newly Furnished with 
Several Dishes. The sixteenth-century editions of 
the Mensa philosophica attribute authorship to 
Theobald Anguilbert; the seventeenth-century 
editions to Michael Scott. The first is thought to 





Thomas Tryon’s first published work 
crammed all the topics announced on 
this title page into twenty-one pages: 
as Gibbon said of Tacitus, only a few 
pages, but the pages of Tryon. 
Franklin early shook off Tryon’s die- 
tetic regime, but the influence of his 
prose style may have been a lasting 
one. A mixture of visionary 
philosopher and dietician, Tryon was 
also a realist. Recognizing that men 
will drink, he devoted the first part of 
his Way to Get Wealth to “Directing 
How To Make 23 Sorts of English 
Wine, Equal to French.” 
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have been a German Dominican; the second is 
the Michael the Scot who was astrologer, doctor, 
and general Merlin at the Hohenstaufen court 
of Frederick II. He was also the “Auld Michael” 
of Sir Walter Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. The 
first of the four parts of the Mensa philosophica is 
on the gastronomical judgment of food and 
drink, the last on tales and pastimes with which 
to make merry at table. Someone has noted on 
the front endpaper of the Bitting copy that this 
work was called “libro giocondissimo e raris- 
simo” by G. B. Gallizioli’s Dell’origine della stampa 
e degli stampaturi di Bergamo.'° 

Another littérateur in gastronomy recom- 
mended by the gastrologist is Erycius Puteanus 
(the Louvain professor Heinrich van der Put), 
who was thought extraordinarily prolific even in 
an age of great polygraphs. Sandys’s History of 
Classical Scholarship dismisses his ninety-eight 
monographs with the comment “the topics 
treated in his Latin works are unimportant and 
he succeeded in his blameless intention of being 
bonus potius quam conspicuus.”'' His Comus, sive 
Phagesiposia Cimmeria (Louvain: Typis G. Rivi, 
1611; Leiden: ex officina I. Navii, 1630) origi- 
nates in that intention. In his inaugural address 
at Louvain University, he celebrated the high 
spirits of the young, then, fearful that he be 
accused of confusing high and alcoholic spirits, 
wrote a retraction. This he thought might be of- 
fensive to the high livers of Antwerp and so he 
wrote still another book, the very popular 
Comus, placing the characters in an imaginary 
land so that he might give his ideas of the good 
life without any possible offense to anyone. 

Not recommended by the gastrologist, or, in- 
deed, by anyone else, is the Tractatus de butyro of 
Martin Schoock, with which is bound the same 
author’s Diatriba de aversione casei (Groningae: 
typis Johannes CollenI, 1664). These pastiches 
of quotations on butter and cheese are part of 
a long series—other topics are herrings, 
truffles, and storks—written perhaps because of 
the “publish or perish” academic pressure exis- 
tent even in the seventeenth century. This justly 
neglected professor of philosophy at Groningen 
was once important enough to be attacked by 
Descartes. Did the Bittings buy this book be- 
cause P. Morton Shand’s A Book of Food’ calls 
this survey of cheese haters “a curious 
philosophical study” and associates it, curiously 
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enough, with “the Schoolmen of the Middle 
Ages”? 

Most interesting as a harbinger of the future 
of the literature is the little group of books on 
the dietetic regime in which the personality of 
the individual writer is discernible behind the 
screen of citations from the classics. In the 
twenty-two books of the Pennell copy of J. B. 
Bruyerin’s De re cibaria (Lugduni: apud S. Hon- 
oratvm, 1560), each of which discusses exhaus- 
tively one type of food, the mass of classical 
citations is leavened by the writer’s account of 
his own experiences and tastes. Nephew and 
successor to the great doctor Symphorien 
Champier, married into the family of the 
humanist Budé, Bruyerin was doctor to Henry 
II. Bruyerin anticipates Curnonsky and Rouff 
in taking the reader on a gastronomic tour of 
the provinces of France to demonstrate the 
great variety of the non-Parisian cuisines. De re 
cibaria is the essential tool used by $aineanu’s La 
Langue de Rabelais'* to explain the words 
exploded in Rabelais’s pyrotechnical description 
of Messer Gaster and the Gastrolators’ worship 
of their “ventripotent god.” 

The Trattato della natura de’ cibi, e del bere 
(Romae: B. Bonfadino, et T. Diani, 1583) of 
Baldassare Pisanelli of Bergamo, philosopher, 
doctor, astrologer, and botanist, was intended to 
“prepare ... the intelligence of all those who 
require a perfect knowledge of foods, “so again 
the public envisaged was not an entirely profes- 
sional one. Indeed, the second edition was pub- 
lished because of “the continued use and insis- 
tence of some princely gentlemen of this city.” 
To facilitate consultation, the book is made up 
of schematic tables listing 138 foods under head- 
ings for their good and bad qualities from the 
point of view of Galenic humors and complec- 
tions. Under the last heading, that titled “natu- 
ral history,” Pisanelli writes little models of con- 
ciseness, individualizing the expected classical 
references by comments on his own prefer- 
ences. This description holds only for the Pen- 
nell first edition; the Bitting Bergamo edition of 
1587 is only half the size of the first, and the 
Pennell Venetian edition of 1601 is even some- 
what smaller. 

A book annotated by Rabelais’s friend Dr. 
Isaac Bassaler, the Regimen sanitatis of Robert 
Grospré was intended not only for doctors but 
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for intelligent laymen who would find it “per- 
necessarium et utilis.” This is a practical vad- 
emecum teaching how and what to eat, and how 
to distinguish the best from the better or the 
merely good. Grospré’s prescription is always 
moderation. The Rosenwald copy of the first 
edition (Gandavi: I. Lambertus, 1538) carries a 
frontispiece portrait of Grospré not found in 
the Bitting copy of the 1540 Paris edition. The 
Hervé-Fierabras whose name appears on the 
title page of the Bitting copy was also identified 
by Jules Duhem as a friend of Rabelais. Hervé- 
Fierabras is registered as having matriculated in 
the Faculty of Medicine at Montpelier in 
November 1541, so he, like Rabelais and Bas- 
saler, had received medical training. 

The most appealing expression of the gas- 
tronomic spirit of the period may be the Ser- 
monivm convivialium libri x ... (Basilae: H. Petri, 
1559) of Georg Pictorius (Joerg Mahler), town 
physician of Ensisheim in Alsace, that well- 
favored land. The model for Pictorius’s exposi- 
tion is the Colloquia of Erasmus; his personae are 
stock figures in the “banquet” tradition: the 
roguish Critor, the laughing Gelasius, 
Oenophilus the wine lover, and the lucky Faus- 
tus. With the deference due to Galen the con- 
versation begins on the manner of staying 
healthy but goes on to praise the wonderful 
things that nature has given man to eat and the 
exquisitely sharp sense of being alive that wine 
can impart. The talk is that of men who like 
food and seek to express their appreciation to 
other men who like food. The classical schol- 
arship is there, but it is there to be shared, not 
shown off. Professor Leo Elaut of Ghent Uni- 
versity finds in the Sermonvm convivialium charm- 
ing humanist overtones and a lyric imagery like 
that of Ronsard and the Pleiad. Perhaps the 
reader is best served here by referring him to 
Elaut’s study of the manner in which a medical 
humanist like Pictorius transforms the diet book 
into an essay on gastronomy." 


ACK] PO 


This section of this essay will conclude with a 
“Renvoi” to Cadet de Gassicourt’s gastrologist, 
whose first recommendation for a gastronomic 
library was the classical agricultural writers, the 


Scriptores rei rustica. The Bitting Collection has 
sixteenth-century examples of this literature in 
the original: Libri de re rustica (Paris: apud Joan- 
nem Parvum, 1543), Palladius’s De re rvstica 
(Lyon: apud S. Gryphium, 1549), and in French 
translation Columella’s Les dovze livres . . . (Paris: 
I. Keruer, 1556) and Geoponica (Poictiers: I. & E. 
de Manef fréres, 1543). Intended for the 
Roman gentleman who lived on and from his 
estate, these manuals consider the “whole 
house,” the praedium or fundus, as a self- 
contained unit providing its own food, brewing 
its own beverages, and spinning its own cloth. 
The Middle Ages wrote so little about the prac- 
tices of agriculture that one wonders if the 
clerks were ashamed to confess knowledge or 
interest. The great exception is Pietro Crescenzi, 
who modified the classics in the light of his own 
experiences and those of his friends. The Bit- 
ting Crescenzi is the Italian version, Le cose della 
villa (Venetia: Appresso F. Rampazetto, 1564), 
prepared by Sansovino, himself an important 
printer and a member of Aretino’s literary cir- 
cle. The gastronomic interest of this edition of 
Crescenzi is limited to his discussion of vinicul- 
ture (Chapter 4) and of the garden (Chapter 6). 

The husbandry taught by Crescenzi and the 
classic writers was inevitably joined by housewif- 
ery when the lady of the house worked side by 
side with the servants in the brewery, buttery, 
kitchen, and stillroom. In England Thomas 
Tusser appended “Five Hundred Points of 
Huswifery” to the second edition (1561) of his 
Five Hundred Points of Husbandry (in these collec- 
tions only in editions of 1848 and 1931), saying: 
“Housekeeping and husbandry, if it be good/ 
Must love one another, as cousins in blood.” In 
1623 Gervase Markham added The English Hus- 
wife to the Countrey Contentments he had written 
in 1615 to free English gentlemen farmers from 
reliance on non-English Romans or Greeks. 
Perhaps the differences between early modern 
and Roman manorial life were less important in 
France than in England. At any rate, Charles 
Estienne’s Praedium rusticum (Lutetiae: apud 
Carolum Stephanum, 1554), after being trans- 
lated and expanded by his son-in-law Jacques 
Liebault, had a continued popularity and use- 
fulness in France demonstrated by the appear- 
ance of at least thirty-two editions by 1702. 
Works like Louis Liger’s Dictionaire (!) pratique 





(Paris: Paulus-du-Mesnil, 1722), J. Demachy’s 
Economie rustique (Paris: Lottin le jeune, 1769), 
F.J. Rey Deplanazu’s Oeuvres d’agriculture et 
d’economie rustique (Paris: Meurant, 1801), and 
Aglae Adanson’s La Maison de campagne (Paris: 
Audot, 1821), most interesting because written 
by a woman for women, continue Estienne into 
the nineteenth century. 

Greatest of the modern “whole house” books 
is Le Theatre d’agriculture et mesnage des champs 
(Paris: A. Sauvegrain, 1617) of Olivier de Ser- 
res, Seigneur de Pradel, where the best 
chestnuts grow. Serres is thought unexcelled in 
the description of the real and the ideal in farm 
life: the rhythm of the change of seasons, the 
living with animals, the soil as a Demeter-like 
goddess to be wooed. Serres’s eighth chapter is 
entitled “De l’usage des alimens.” Perhaps some- 
thing of his luminous, flavorful style is com- 
municated in these sentences: “After the neces- 
sary foods come those that aré useful and pleas- 
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ant, that is to say, the preserves, so that the 
house does not lack food serving both to nourish 
the body and replenish the spirit. . . . These pre- 
serves please everyone with their exquisite 
preparations and rare beauties.” This talk of 
food that replenishes the spirit seems not too far 
removed from Coleridge on “beautiful taste.” 
The paragraph continues, “it will be here that 
the good lady of the house will find her delight 
in continuing to demonstrate the subtlety of her 
intelligence [esprit].” Serres’s woman demon- 
strating her intelligence by the preparation of 
conserves recalls Mrs. Ramsay presiding over 
the boeuf en daube in Virgnia Woolf's To the Light- 
house or Proust’s Frangoise selecting the meat for 
her boeuf a la gelée like Michelangelo his marble. 
In addition to making this then novel recogni- 
tion of the female presence in the kitchen, Ser- 
res completes Galen and Erasmus by tacitly as- 
suming that gastronomy, if not an art itself, is a 
necessary part of good living, which is an art. 
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Pierce Butler’s Records 


of the Federal 
Constitutional Convention 


by James H. Hutson 


Since the 1911 publication of Max Farrand’s 
Records of the Federal Convention of 1787, little 
new documentation on the Constitutional Con- 
vention has appeared.! The major exception, of 
course, is the diary of John Lansing, Jr., pub- 
lished by Prof. Joseph R. Strayer, Jr., in 1939 
under the title The Delegates from New York or 
Proceedings of the Federal Convention of 1787. The 
value of the additional information contained in 
Lansing’s manuscript has been offset to some 
degree by the recent discovery that the Conven- 
tion notes of his New York anti-Federalist col- 
league Robert Yates, heretofore considered the 
source “next in importance” to Madison’s rec- 
ords of the debates, must be regarded with sus- 
picion because of liberties taken with the text by 
its improbable editor Citizen Edmond Genet.’ It 
can now be reported that the records of another 
delegate to the Federal Convention have come 
to light: those of Pierce Butler of South 
Carolina. Professor Farrand acquired the Butler 
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records with the intention of publishing them in 
a learned journal.4 He deposited photostatic 
copies of them in the Library’s Manuscript Divi- 
sion in December 1939. At that time, however, 
Farrand was absorbed by other scholarly enter- 
prises, notably by the editing of Franklin’s Au- 
tobiography, and he was unable to publish the 
Butler documents before his death on June 17, 
1945. Their existence subsequently escaped the 
notice of scholars. They are now being brought 
to the attention of students of the Constitution 
and to all those interested in the development of 
American institutions. 

Pierce Butler was born into an aristocratic 
Anglo-Irish family in 1744. His father was an 
Irish Member of Parliament and a relative of the 
Earl of Ormond, a connection which Pierce 
Butler flaunted and for which he was ridiculed 
in the 1790s while serving in the U.S. Senate.* 
Butler’s family procured him a commission in 
the British army which he resigned in 1773 after 
marrying into the wealthy Middleton family of 
South Carolina and moving to the environs of 
Charleston. During and after the revolutionary 
war Butler held a variety of political positions in 
South Carolina. Although his property was rav- 





aged during the war, Butler went to Philadel- 
phia in 1787 with his fortunes on the mend, as 
was the case for many of his fellow planters. 
Butler faithfully represented the interests of his 
state and class during the Convention— 
demanding protection for slavery and the slave 
trade, representation in Congress according to 
state wealth rather than state property, and the 
prohibition of taxes on exports such as rice and 
indigo. Butler attended the Convention 
assiduously —to the detriment of his health, he 
later claimed*—and spoke occasionally. Al- 
though a fellow delegate dismissed him as 
neither a politician nor an orator, he did not 
disgrace himself in debate and in one speech 
demonstrated a command of classical learning 
by paraphrasing Plutarch’s Life of Solon.’ He is 
probably best described, in John Fiske’s words, 
as one of “the rank and file of thoroughly re- 
spectable, commonplace men, unfitted for shin- 
ing in the work of the meeting, but admirably 
competent to proclaim its results and get their 
friends and neighbors to adopt them.”® 

Probably the least valuable segment of But- 
ler’s 1787 Convention records is his notes on 
the debates, published below, which he jotted 
into a small pocket notebook. His entries are 
laconic, disjointed, and often differ so markedly 
from the proceedings as recorded by other del- 
egates that it is difficult to correlate them with 
particular speeches or particular days. Adding 
to the confusion is Butler’s habit of arguing with 
the speakers whose sentiments he recorded. On 
June 8, for example, he took heated ex- 
ception—“vehement,” as Madison described 
it?—to the Virginian’s intimation that the na- 
tional government might appoint the state gov- 
ernors to veto unacceptable state laws, a pro- 
posal specifically made by Hamilton on June 18. 
Butler also disputed some of Hamilton’s asser- 
tions in his celebrated speech of that day and 
took exception to Elbridge Gerry’s remarks in 
his speech of June 11 on the representation of 
slaves. 

Butler’s notes on the debates are not com- 
pletely “raw.” That they were to some degree 
edited is suggested by his treatment of Ran- 
dolph’s remarks on the militia, which first ap- 
pear separately under June 16 and are then 
incorporated into a longer June 16 entry, as well 


as by the C. C. Pinckney entry on September 5, 
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which was inscribed on a stray scrap of paper. 
Evidently Butler took brief notes during the de- 
bates with the intention of consolidating them 
with other notes at his leisure. The debates 
which Butler dated June 23 through June 29 
were apparently put together after the fact; 
otherwise, it is difficult to account for mistakes 
in dating—the remarks attributed to June 23 
were actually made on June 25, those attributed 
to June 24 (a Sunday) were made on June 26, 
and those to June 27 on June 28—and for the 
misattribution of Williamson’s speech of June 28 
to Sherman. It is sobering to consider Butler’s 
efforts in the context of Gouverneur Morris's 
remarks that many delegates “passed their eve- 
nings in transcribing speeches from shorthand 
minutes of the day,”’® an observation which has 
encouraged generations of historians to hope 
that buried documentary treasure—perhaps 
one or more sets of notes to match Madison’s— 
awaits discovery in the nation’s repositories. 
Butler’s stab at editing shows that the average 
delegate might produce something closer to 
abbreviated incoherence than to Madisonian 
lucidity. 

That Butler had little taste for note taking 
emerges most clearly from his entry for June 8, 
which quickly became a canvas for doodling. His 
numerous sketched profiles lampooning the 
day’s speakers demonstrate what must have 
been, for many members, the tedium of the 
Constitutional Convention. They are also one of 
the few evidences of humor which survive from 
a relentlessly sober occasion. 

Unlike the papers left by some of the other 
delegates, Butler’s notes on debates are not the 
major part of his Convention records. Surpass- 
ing them in number is a miscellany of plans, 
committee reports, motions, resolutions, and in- 
cidental papers. Butler retained copies of the 
Committee of the Whole’s report on the Vir- 
ginia Plan, June 13, 1787; two copies (which 
differ slightly) of the New Jersey Plan, June 15, 
1787; a copy of Alexander Hamilton’s plan of 
government, June 18, 1787; and a copy of 
Franklin’s motion of June 30 concerning repre- 
sentation in the Senate and the origination of 
money bills. These papers are in a variety of 
unidentified hands, a fact which suggests that 
the authors sensibly avoided the onerous task of 
writing out the dozens of copies needed in the 








Pierce Butler’s June 3, 1787, notes and — Papers of Pierce 
Butler, Manuscript Division. 


Convention by hiring Philadelphia scriveners to 
prepare what we would today call their position 
papers. If so, it is easy to understand why the 
convention, whose delegates were sworn to se- 
crecy, “leaked like a sieve,” as Merrill Jensen 
recently remarked." 

Also among Butler’s papers are heavily anno- 
tated copies of the printed Committee of Detail 
report of August 6, 1787, and of the printed 
Committee of Style report of September 12, 
1787. These documents are far from unique: 
the Library of Congress alone holds four other 
annotated copies of the Committee of Detail 
report (James Madison’s, William Samuel 
Johnson’s, Nicholas Gilman’s, and David Brear- 
ly’s) and four annoted copies of the Committee 
of Style report (George Washington’s, James 
Madison’s, Rufus King’s, and Abraham 
Baldwin’s). Although Farrand printed George 
Mason’s notes on his copy of the Committee of 
Style report, he printed none of the other mem- 
bers’ marginalia, some of which is at least as 
interesting and important as Mason’s. Any new 
edition of Farrand’s Records —frequently spoken 
of—will need to remedy these omissions by 
searching other repositories for additional an- 
notated reports, collating those which are 
found, and publishing what is warranted. 

The limitations of Farrand’s Records are also 
demonstrated by the existence of other kinds of 
documents in Butler’s papers: motions and reso- 
lutions. These were written on slips of paper 
and passed among the delegates. Some are 
copies in Butler’s hand, others are in the hands 
of their authors. Dealing with the motions made 
at the Convention is not easy because secretary 
William Jackson destroyed many of them—he 
burned “all loose scraps of paper which belong 
to the Convention,” he informed Washington 
on September 17, 1787'?—and because Jackson, 
whose failings as secretary have been lamented 
by every student of the Constitution, was casual 
about entering those which he did retain in the 
official Journal.'* Moreover, some of the motions 
among Butler’s records were made in commit- 
tees and probably did not reach Jackson. Finally, 
some others seem to have circulated privately to 
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test the reactions of selected members to pro- 
vocative ideas. The point is that Farrand only 
published those motions recorded by Jackson or 
contained in the notes of debates made by vari- 
ous delegates. Judging by the abundance of un- 
published draft motions in Butler’s papers, 
many more may exist in the papers of other 
delegates. They are a rich source of information 
about what occurred at the Convention and 
should no longer be ignored. 

Consider the following motion, which exists 

in two virtually identical versions in Butler’s 
papers: 
No Regulation of Commerce or Revenue shall extend to 
giving the Ports of One State any preference to those of 
another State. Nor to oblige Vessels bound to or from one 
State, to pay any Toll or Duty in any other but the State they 
may have cleared out for. Neither shall they meet with any 
Stopage Molestation or Hindrance from the Ports or Bat- 
teries of any other State. The Legislature of the different 
States shall have full power to Establish such ports of Entry 
and Clearance in their Individual States as they may think 
proper. 


Although no motion in this exact form appears 
in Farrand’s Records, it is easy to pinpoint when, 
under what circumstances, and for what pur- 
pose it was composed. The motion was a prod- 
uct of the Maryland delegation’s anxieties that 
Congress, under the domination of larger states 
like Virginia, might compel vessels bound for 
Baltimore or any other Chesapeake Bay port to 
enter and clear first at Norfolk at the mouth of 
the Bay. This was a “tender point in Maryland,” 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton told the delegates 
on August 31,'* but no more worrisome than the 
possibility that the general government might, 
by designating inaccessible state ports of entry, 
contrive to divert trade to more accessible ports 
in neighboring states (again the malevolence of 
Virginia was feared).'° To protect Maryland’s 
commerce, Carroll, Luther Martin, and James 
McHenry introduced a resolution on August 
25’ restricting the federal government’s rights 
over the destination of merchantmen and over 
ports of entry. The Maryland motion was re- 
ferred to a committee of one member per state 
on the day when Butler was South Carolina’s 
representative. The motion printed above was 
obviously presented to this committee. The 
committee reported a resolution on August 
28—which passed the Convention on August 
317 and was ultimately incorporated into article 
I, section 9, of the Constitution—which closely 
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resembled the first part of the motion. The sec- 
ond part, concerning ports of entry, was 
dropped by the committee. 

Four motions in Butler’s papers seem to relate 
to matters in which Elbridge Gerry was particu- 
larly interested. A brief one, in what appears to 
be Gerry’s hand, stated: “provided that no 
Monopoly be granted or trading Company es- 
tablished.” Although it is impossible to date this 
motion, the same prohibition appears as the 
sixth item in Gerry’s enumeration of his objec- 
tions to the Constitution on September 15, 
1787: “Commercial powers authorize mo- 
nopolies and Companys.”"® 

Gerry was one of the Convention’s most fer- 
vent champions of the public creditors. In an 
acrimonious newspaper controversy with Oliver 
Ellsworth after the Convention ended, Gerry 
asserted that at the Convention he had pro- 
posed that “the public debt should be made 
neither better nor worse by the new system, but 
stand precisely on the same ground by the Arti- 
cles of Confederation.”!® Madison’s notes indi- 
cate that Gerry could have made such a proposal 
on August 18, or perhaps on August 21.”° In 
Butler’s records there are three motions, none 
in Gerry’s hand, which seek to compel the gov- 
ernment under the Constitution to pay the debts 
incurred by the government under the Confed- 
eration. One of them is the precise motion— 
“The Legislature shall fulfill the engagements 
and discharge the debts of the United 
States” —which was adopted on August 22 at the 
suggestion, Madison recorded, of Gouverneur 
Morris.” The two other motions appear to be 
related to motions made on the same subject on 
August 21 and 25, but in neither case is the 
language identical.”” 

Two more motions command our attention. 
On August 29 Butler moved the fugitive slave 
clause, which was adopted unanimously, with 
almost no debate.”* He is said, therefore, to be 
the author of the clause. Yet a draft motion— 
demonstrably in another hand and which is a 
preliminary version of the clause — exists among 
his papers. Its author would seem to challenge 
Butler for the dubious honor of being the father 
of the fugitive slave clause. The motion states: 
wheresoever any person bound to service or labour in any 


state, shall flee into another state [it shall be lawful for the 
person entitled to such service or labour to reclaim and 


recover him] he shall not be thereby discharged from such 
service or labour: but the legislatures of the several states 
shall make provision for the recovery of such person. 

In many ways the most interesting of all the 
motions preserved by Butler was the following 
one of which no trace appears in Farrand’s 
Records: 

Resolved that it is the opinion of this convention that the 
strictest friendship and Alliance, as well offensive and de- 
fensive should subsist between the States of America. Re- 
solved that it is the Opinion of this Convention that the 
Territory of the States is too extensive to consist of One 
Republic only. Resolved therefore that it is the opinion of 
this Convention that the Security of equal liberty and gen- 
eral welfare will be best preserved and continued by forming 
the states into three Republicks distinct in their Govern- 


ments but United by a Common League Offensive and 
Defensive. 


Was such a resolution ever introduced at the 
Convention? James Madison denied that it was. 
“No proposition was made,” he wrote Jefferson 
on October 24, 1787, “no suggestion was thrown 
out, in favor of a partition of the Empire into 
two or more Confederacies.”** The resolution 
could have been made in committee (although 
Madison would probably have learned of its in- 
troduction there); most likely, it circulated pri- 
vately. The identity of its author is a mystery. It 
appears to be in Butler’s hand, but he could 
have copied it. There were persistent reports 
that Patrick Henry and his followers in Virginia 
favored dividing the country into three con- 
federacies, but no Convention delegate is known 
to have espoused such a position.”> Whatever its 
origins, the resolution further documents the 
apprehension of the majority of the delegates 
that disunion might result if they failed to pro- 
duce an effective instrument of national gover- 
nance. 

Finally, among Butler’s records are two doc- 
uments (printed below): one proposing revi- 
sions of the Constitution, the other listing its 
objectionable features. The revisions are a varia- 
tion of a memorandum which George Mason 
gave the Maryland delegates toward the end of 
August.” The objections are not known in any 
other form. It is unlikely that Butler composed 
them, because they contradicted positions which 
he had taken earlier in the Convention—he 
strongly supported a single executive, for 
example—but who their author was cannot be 
established. 





It is remarkable that so large a number of 
documents in Butler’s papers reflect an anti- 
Federalist orientation: the commercial motion 
of the Maryland delegation in which Luther 
Martin was a leading figure, the motions em- 
bodying Elbridge Gerry’s pet projects, the triple 
confederacy resolution breathing the spirit of 
Patrick Henry, and the memoranda of George 
Mason and of another member dissatisfied with 
the course of the Constitutional Convention. 
Could Butler have been a closet anti-Federalist 
whose ultimate assent to the Constitution was 
given grudgingly? His speeches at the Conven- 
tion do not permit an unqualified answer: he 
expressed solicitude for the states being over- 
whelmed by the national government, but he 
also declared that he was willing “to go great 
lengths” in augmenting the national power.?’ 
Yet the concentration of anti-Federalist docu- 
mentation in his records cannot have been acci- 
dental. Perhaps he was the “honorable member 
from South Carolina” who sat in on an anti- 
Federalist caucus which began meeting in Au- 
gust. According to Luther Martin, 

a number of members who considered the system, as under 
consideration and likely to be adopted, extremely excep- 
tionable, and of a tendency to destroy the rights and liberties 
of the United States, thought it advisable to meet together in 
the evenings, in order to have a communication of senti- 
ments, and to concert a plan of conventional opposition to, 


and amendment of that system, so as, if possible, to render it 
less dangerous.”® 
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If Butler was present at these meetings, the 
character of the documents in his records is 
explained. What kept him from following Mar- 
tin, Gerry, and Mason into open opposition to 
the Constitution or how strong his dissatisfac- 
tion with it really was is impossible to ascertain. 

What can be said in summary about Pierce 
Butler’s records of the Federal Convention? 
The principal point which they illustrate is that 
the value of Convention records is not deter- 
mined solely by the quality of their notes on 
debates. Perhaps the best that can be said of 
Butler’s notes is that they are too cryptic to be 
enlightening. Yet the remainder of his records 
provide valuable new information about the 
Convention. And here is their “lesson.” In seek- 
ing documentation for the Constitutional Con- 
vention, historians, following Farrand, have 
concentrated too exclusively on the debates. 
Finding little new debating material, they have 
concluded that there is little left to learn about 
the Convention, that Farrand’s Records, with the 
addition of Strayer’s Lansing, are definitive. 
Pierce Butler’s records show that by going be- 
yond the debates to the marginalia on conven- 
tion documents, to draft resolutions and mo- 


tions, to incidential papers—all of which must 
exist in the papers of the delegates to the 
Convention—students can make the Constitu- 
tional Convention yield up more of its secrets. 





to the present system 
¢ Not agreed to 


Butler’s Notes on the Debates 


May the 30th 1787 
Resolved therefore that a National Government ought to be established, consist- 
ing of a supreme legislature, judiciary & executive 
* Resolved that the Representation in the National Legislature be not according 


June 4th 
Sir We 


June the 7th 1787 
Mr. Guery. No Matter That the Value of the Landed property depends on the 
Encouragement given the Trade. Ergo it must not be shackled. The State 
Government Mr. Willson says will be rivals of the National surely they will be 
more jealous of them if they have no hand in creating them. 




















[June 8] 
Mr. Pinckney. Antient Republicks fell by their own turbulancy. 
Mr. Madison. No Line can be drawn between the State Governments and the 
General Government. 
Willson. Let Us forgett Local and narrow distinctions. Partial Evil must submit to 
general good. 
Maddison. A power in the different States to ratify state Laws. What power is this 
to be? An individual! a Council! [indecipherable] a Bey or Bashaw. This Assem- 
bly must end in Anarchy. We must consider ourselves as One whole that may 
apply if our resources were common and equal.”® 


[June 11] 

Guery. Are we to enter into a Compact with Slaves. No! Are the Men of 
Massachusetts to put their hands in our purses. No! The Gentleman makes a 
Calculation of the possibility of four out voting 6. Are not the four bound by the 
same law. Well if you take the Blacks out of the Question in One way surely they 
ought in another. This Country will not pay in proportion to its wealth. The 
Gentleman says 3 10th pray is not that a Compact. The Gentleman says no Acct. 
of Blacks pray of what Acct. are the Number of White Inhabitants of Mass- 
achusetts to the southern states if they cant be brought therein to defend it. 


June the 14th 
To postpone by Mr. Patterson 


15th of June 
16 
Randolph. The Militia are Incompetent to the purposes of defence. It would be 
very difficult to persuade the Militia of One state to March into Another. 


[June 16] 
Mr. Lancey. Without regard to wealth numbers or anything else. 
Mr. Patterson. I came not here to sport sentiments of my own, but to speak the 
mind of my Constituents. perpetual is a word of Course as in Common Treaties 
of peace and Alliance. shall we alter the plans without any tollerable reason. One 
free man is equal to another but it is not a just deduction that one free State is 
equal to another. The Quantum of power will depend upon the justice of the 
Representation. Has Congress been composed of weak or bad Men. This is not a 
fair Question. speak of Measures not Men 
Willson. Inequality in representation a poison that must destroy the whole. 
Randolph. The Militia are incompetent to the purposes of defence. It would be 
very difficult to persuade the Militia of One State to march into another. This 
Argument was brought forward to prove the weakness of Congress. 


18th of June 
Col Hambleton. The Diet of Germany legislated on Individuals of the different 
Electoral Territories. Not only where they attempt to Contravene the Laws, 
established Laws of the Diet agreed to in the Diet. The States may be disposed to 
oppose the general Government and she is adequate to it. the defense the 

















Common Militia of a State is not adequate even to state defence as in Mass- 
achusetts foreign powers [indecipherable] disaffected states. A dispensation of 
honors in every state. No vigorous exertion without a distribution of honors in 
individual states. Men collectively he says are governed by passions. The states 
will be rivals of the General. No! Make it their Interest by Laws of General Equity 
and they will support the general Government. The Amphiction Council. as to 
those made of raising Money and extending the Quota. Quotas would destroy 
the whole because there is no standard duty on Exports. Staple states take care. 
Large states will not agree to the small ones to dispose of their property. We must 
then resort to Equity. Bad principles will produce their Effects. ‘Troops cant be 
brought forward in proportion to .ne population. Men will try to extend their 
power. If the General Govt prevails the Individual must fall. In the British 
Constitution Individuals are best secured. What are Impressments. The Execu- 
tive is above all temptation. is it proved so by the Conduct of the Kings of Britain 
Sweden Prussia. In Poland, he says there are great Barons who overawe. He will 
leave power in Individual States respecting Finance the power of carrying on 
War I am against it. witness the Stadholder. 


June the 23d [i.e., 25th] 
Mr. Willson. Because a State Government ought to elect a general Government 
the general Government ought as well to appoint the State Governments. he 
objects to the state Governments having anything to do in electing the general 
Governments. The general Government is not to be considered as composed 
from different States. Commerce, he says must be common. 


June 24d [i.e., 26th] 
Maddison. Each Interest ought to be represented. Property ought to be de- 
fended against the will of even the Majority. If we do not give it a just ballance or 
proportion of power, the Government can not last. 


June the 27th [ie., 28th] 
Williamson. States Cannot be taxed according to Numbers. 


Sherman. It will not be reasonable that the Interior States should pay as much as 
the Commercial States. 


June the 29th 
Ellsworth. The second Branch to be a Check on the first. To Establish a National 


Legislature that shall reach property. If We do not go upon a system that shall 
establish bad habits. 


July the 5th 


Maddison. By giving Negative to the 2d Branch they will finally govern the 
Republick. 


[Sept. 5?] 
Pinckney. To be acquainted with the talents of the person elected. He would not 
vote for a good Man unless He thought He would be elected but he would vote 
for any Man that would be likely to turn out the President. No Sir 




















since 
adopted 


Mason’s Suggested Revisions of the Constitution, August [?], 1787 


The Council of State, instead of being formed out of the Officers of the great 
Departments—to consist of not less than five, nor more than seven Members, to 
be constituted and appointed by Law; or by 2/3ds. of the Senate, with a duration 
& Rotation of Office, similar to that of the Senate. 


The Objects of the National Government to be expressly defined, instead of 
indefinite powers, under an arbitrary Constructions of general Clauses. 


Laws disapproved by the Executive, not to be reinacted, but by a Majority of 
2/3ds. instead of 3/4ths. of the Legislature. 


No Laws, in the Nature of a Navigation Act, to be passed, but by a Majority of 
2/3ds. of the Legislature. 


The Duties imposed upon Imports, by the National Government, to be the same 
in all the States. 


The Legislature to be restrained from establishing perpetual Revenue. 


Laws for raising or appropriating Revenue, or fixing the Salleries of Officers, to 
originate in the House of Representatives. 


The Members of both Houses to be ineligible to Offices under the National 
Government; except to Commands in the Army or Navy; their Seats to be 


vacated by accepting such Commands, and to be ineligible during their con- 
tinuance. 


The President of the united States to be ineligible a second Time. 


The power of making Treaties, appointing Ambassadors &c. to be in the Senate, 
with the Concurrence of the Council of State—or vice versa 


The Appointment to all Offices, established by the Legislature, to be in the 
Executive, with the Concurrence of the Senate, or vice versa. 


The power of granting pardons in the Executive not to extend to Impeachments, 
or to Treason—nor to preventing or staying process before Conviction & to be so 
expressly defined, as not, by any Construction to apply to persons convicted 
under the Laws & Authority of the Respective States. 


The following is the Substance of a Clause, which was offered & miscarried in 
the Convention; it will come in very properly in the 5th. Section of the IV Article 
referred for reconsideration after the word except —“Bills for raising Money for 
the purposes of Revenue, or for appropriating the same, or for fixing the 
Salleries of the Officers of Government, shall originate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, & shall not be so altered or amended by the Senate as to encrease or 


diminish the Sum to be raised, or change the Mode of raising, or to Object of its’ 
Appropriation.” 














Objections to the Constitution, August 30, 1787. Author unknown. 


August ye 30th 
Objections to the Constitution as far as it has Advanced 
Ist. No privilige is given to the House of Representatives, which by the way are 

too few, in disposition of money; by way of counter ballance to the 
permenent condition of the Senate, in the circumstances of duration, 
power, & smallness of Number. 
The expulsion of members of the Legislature is not sufficiently Checked. 
The inequality of Voices in the Senate is too great. 

. The power of Raising Armies is too unlimited. 

. The sweeping Clause absorbs every thing almost by Construction. 

. No Restriction is made on a Navigation Act and certain Regulations of 
Commerce. 

. The Executive is One. 

. The power of pardon is Unlimited. 

. The appointment to Office will produce too great influence in the Execu- 
tive. 

. The Jurisdiction of the Judiciary will swallow up the Judiciaries of the 
States. 


. Duties on Exports are forbiden but with the assent General Legislature of 
the U.S. 
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Prints From Eastern Europe 
The Last 20 Years 


by Karen F. Beall 


In 1970 the Library of Congress held an exhibi- 
tion of eighty-three prints made by artists from 
the countries of Eastern Europe. Exhibited were 
works from Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, Romania, the Soviet Union, and Yugo- 
slavia which demonstrated the fertile, varied, 
and excellent artistic activity of the preceding 
decade. The greatest number of prints were by 
Polish artists, followed by the Czechs and Yugo- 
slavs. To a certain extent, quantity reflected the 
degree of activity in each country, but it also 
reflected the availability of prints at that time. In 
any case, the prints exhibited were a reminder 
that these nations not only have a rich tradition 
in the visual arts but an active contemporary art 
scene as well. 

Since that time the Library has mounted an 
acquisitions program specifically to secure prints 
from these countries. The collection now boasts 
more than 150 individual works of extraordi- 
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nary quality made by East European artists in 
the last twenty years or so. 

Artistic activity was most recently interrupted 
by the Second World War and its aftereffects. 
Postwar reconstruction and reorientation and 
the subsequent political climate of these societies 
gave low priority to the support of cultural life. 
As there were no dealers or publishers support- 
ing the artists, prints from this period are more 
subjective and not made with a market in mind. 
The war had left too much else to occupy the 
economy. 

Eastern Europeans were not the beneficiaries 
of instant communications, as they traveled less 
than people in Western countries and had a 
controlled press. Yet the richness of their work 
is not less than that done elsewhere and the 
personal qualities are exceptional. Most fre- 
quently traditional techniques are used. Paper 
and materials are often hard to come by, and at 
times the artists must work privately since they 
are not permitted to exhibit or sell publicly. This 
has been most true in Czechoslovakia. Yugoslavs 
and Poles, on the other hand, have had greater 
opportunity for travel in recent years. 

Today there exists a network of international 
print biennials that includes competitions in 
Fredrikstad, Norway; Tokyo, Japan; Bradford, 
England; Cracow, Poland; and Ljubljana, 
Yugoslavia. A triennial competition is held in 





San Francisco. Biennials in Sao Paulo and 
elsewhere include prints along with works in 
other media. Of special interest for our pur- 
poses have been the shows established in Ljubl- 
jana in 1955 and in Cracow in 1966. These con- 
tinuing exhibitions have provided important 
impetus and exposure for artists of all 
nationalities and have drawn heavily from East 
European neighbors. Staff members from the 
Prints and Photographs Division have made it a 
point to keep up with these exhibitions and were 
impressed from the start with much of the work 
shown from this part of the world. 

In 1970 the Pratt Graphics Center in New 
York published a portfolio of Eastern European 
Prints, with works by ten artists, some of whom 
had worked at Pratt. 

In 1968 Meda Mladek organized a major ex- 
hibition called “Recent Graphics from Prague” 
at the Corcoran Gallery Dupont Center in 
Washington, D.C. As a result, the Library made 
a number of purchases and our interest was 
stimulated anew. Since that time it has been the 
policy of the Prints and Photographs Division to 
seek outstanding work being created on a cur- 
rent basis. 

Since our collecting has concentrated on 
prints from Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and Po- 
land, only these countries will be addressed in 
this very brief essay. A checklist of all East 
European prints of the last twenty years or so 
held in the Library of Congress collections fol- 
lows at the end. The list attempts to be complete 
to April 1979. 

In the territory known, since 1917, as 
Czechoslovakia, interest in printing goes back to 
1468, when the first book was printed in 
Bohemia. Four imprints from the area predat- 
ing 1500, one of them a Bible published in 
Kutna Hora in 1489 with woodcut illustrations, 
are in the collections of rare books at the Library 
of Congress. During the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries many foreign- and native-born 
engravers worked there, and in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries a large number of 
book illustrations and genre pictures were done 
by their successors. Wenceslaus Hollar’s 
seventeenth-century prints are well represented 
in the Library collections, although many of 
them were made after the artist left his native 
country. Aloys Senefelder, who invented lithog- 
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raphy in 1798, was born in Prague, though he 
worked in Germany. The print room at the Na- 
tional Gallery in Prague has a magnificent col- 
lection of over 250,000 prints representing all 
parts of the world and including strong Czech 
collections. 

Thus one can see the historical importance of 


‘printmaking in Czechoslovakia. Today artists 


there are well schooled in the traditional tech- 
niques. They are superior draftsmen and they 
are well informed about the history of their 
craft. They have learned from past masters but 
in recent times have found it difficult to keep 
up-to-date with every aspect of contemporary 
art. Yet Czech printmakers have not only kept 
pace with the rest of the world, they have pro- 
duced some of the finest work done, judged on 
any comparative basis. 

During the period of Nazi occupation and 
following the 1948 establishment of the Com- 
munist Regime, official prejudice against art 
drove artists underground. About 1965 tensions 
eased and there followed an outburst of creative 
activity not only in the visual arts but in film, 
theater, and literature as well. It was in the area 
of film during the mid-1960s that Americans 
perhaps first became aware of renewed Czech 
creativity. 

One cannot say that any particular style dom- 
inated Czech works of the late sixties. Expres- 
sionism found new direction there; abstract 
color schemes appeared, and minimal art found 
at least one exponent. But many artists still drew 
on seventeenth-century baroque elements— 
specifically bits of architectural detail—and on 
surrealist characteristics which derive from the 
traditionally close connection between Czech 
and French artists, incorporating these styles 
with politically and socially current themes to 
create modern prints and collages. The artists 
may not see themselves as surrealists, and 
perhaps their art is a reflection of their feeling 
about life, which includes both daydreams and 
nightmares. 

Albin Brunovsky (b. 1935), Oldrich Kulhanek 
(b. 1940), Vladimir Gazovit (b. 1939), and Jan 
Krejci (b. 1942), for example, present surrealist 
images that are deeply moving if often grotes- 
que. These artists are superb draftsmen; their 
symbols and figures flow together into brilliant 
and intense images, often with political allu- 





Albin Brunovsky, Bella Italia VI, 
from the Bella Italia portfolio (1969), 
etching. 





Oldrich Kulhanek, Hommage a Al- 
brecht Ditirer—A Soldier (1970), 


color etching. 





Vladimir Gaiovié, 11 Ballo delle 
Ingrate II (1972), color litho- 
graph. 
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Zabachtami? (1966), etching. 


Krejci, 
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Jiri John, Reeds (1971), drypoint. 





Jiri Anderle, Up and Down (1971), intaglio. 


sions. Krej¢ci and Kulhanek sometimes incorpo- 
rate pop elements into their prints, a technique 
they learned about on a trip to Western Europe. 
Brunovsky, Kulhanek, Gazovic, and, one of the 
best-known Czech engravers, Jiri Anderle, en- 
graved illustrations interpreting episodes in 
Monteverdi's Eighth Book of Madrigals—the 
Book of War and Love—for the Ricercari 
portfolio. 

Among the few abstract artists are Cestmir 
Kafka (b. 1923), who works primarily in 
monotype, using muted tones, Ivan Chatrny (b. 
19—), Dalibor Chatrny (b. 1925), and Jan 
Kubéek (b. 19—), whose series of prints demon- 
strates the effects of colors upon each other. 

By contrast, Jiri John’s quiet, poetic treatment 


of natural phenomena touches us in a different 
way. John (1923— 1972) may be known to Amer- 
icans who visited Expo ’67 in Montreal for the 
Gobelin tapestry he designed for the Czech 
Pavilion. 

The virtuoso pieces engraved by Jiri Anderle 
(b. 1936) are among the finest currently being 
done anywhere in the world in this medium. His 
drawing skill has been compared to that of 
Leonardo da Vinci. Anderle’s transparent 
figures, his references to artists of the past; and 
his philosophical meditation and psychological 
probings of people and of their games are exe- 
cuted with a mastery of line that is exceptional. 
He often does series, such as his homages to 
artists of the past—Watteau, Claude Lorrain, 





Jivi Balcar, Situace (1966), drypoint. 


and Diirer—and his Games Cycle. 

Jiri Balcar (1929-1968), who like John suf- 
fered an untimely death, first did abstract work. 
Later, changing his style, he began to portray 
faceless people who transmit a sense of anonym- 
ity, alienation, and loneliness. Balcar was active 
in organizing the artistic underground in 
Prague and it is believed he used his friends as 
models for his faceless figure studies. 

Alena Kucerova (b. 1935) is a technical in- 
novator. Unable to afford copper plates, she 
used tinned plates or other available metal 
sheets. These, however, did not take engraving 
well so the artist instead punched holes in them, 
somewhat in the manner of the Renaissance 
goldsmiths, and printed from the resulting pat- 
tern. She is one of many Czech printmakers 
herein mentioned who has won prizes the world 
over for her work, including a top prize at the 
World Print Competition in San Francisco. 

Possibly the artist who has been best known 
for the longest period of time is Jirf Kolar (b. 
1914):. poet, playwright, and artist. He repre- 
sents an older generation and was internation- 
ally known before World War II. Unlike the 
others, he is a self-taught artist. As a youth he 
wanted to be apprenticed to a printer but the 
depression put a damper on the printing indus- 
try and made such apprentices unnecessary. 
Kolar worked instead first as a carpenter and 
then at odd jobs. His interest in poetry devel- 
oped when he was a teenager. His first exhibi- 
tion of collages was held in Prague in 1937. Dur- 
ing the war years he published five volumes of 
poetry and thus became one of the leading 
Czech poets. After 1948 it was not possible for 
him to publish his poetry as some of it was de- 
clared subversive and in 1953 he was arrested. 
He served nine months of a twelve-month jail 
sentence but was paroled after Stalin’s death. 

Kolar’s techniques include montage, collage, 
rollage (the reproducing of a work of art cut up 
and reassembled) and the use of chiasmaged 
objects, both low relief and free standing. He 
does not think of the crumpling of texts as a 
destructive process but rather as a questioning 
process, and the reassembling he sees as a proc- 
ess of renewal in which a new visual poetry is 
created. The apple is a recurring theme in his 
work and has a special significance for Kolar 
because his parents planted an apple tree to 





Alena Kuéerovéd, On the Seashore 
(1969), perforated punched plate. 


Jit Kolar, Apple (1969) and Pear 
(1969), both chiasmaged objects. 





Adriena Simotova, Soif (1976), color 
intaglio. 


celebrate his birth. Major one-man exhibitions 
of his work have been held in this country at the 
Guggenheim Museum in New York City and at 
the Albright-Knox Art Gallery in Buffalo. 
There are many women among the leading 
Czech printmakers, some of whose work we 
have in the collections. Adriena Simotova (b. 
1926), Jiri John’s widow, still works in his studio 
and does prints based on a sort of diary of daily 
events. They convey more what she experiences 
than what she sees and often have strange spa- 


tial effects. Simotova’s prints are always lyrical 








and appealing. NadéZda Pliskova (b. 1934), who 
frequently borrows bits of Prague’s baroque ar- 
chitecture for her images, made the illustrated 
portrait called Mon Mari, or, “my husband.” Her 
husband Karel Nepras is also an artist. Alena 
Kuéerova’s work has introduced new tech- 
niques. And Eva Bednarova (b. 1937) etches 
mystical and often religious images. All are fine 
examples of Prague’s many women artists. 

The prints from Czechoslovakia are not al- 
ways easy to understand. They contain dis- 
guised symbolism. The images are often haunt- 








ing and seldom joyful, though frequently poetic. 
There is certainly a vitality, energy, and emo- 
tional content immediately discernible to the 
viewer. 


whe ae 


Printmaking gained momentum during the 
Expressionist period in Yugoslavia and has re- 
mained what Zoran Krzisnik refers to as “the 
important contact art” of this country. The use 


Nadézda Pliskova, Mon mari 
(1976), drypoint. 


of the term contact art refers to the fact that 
prints can be widely disseminated and may be 
acquired by a much greater number of people 
because of their modest cost. 

Between World War II and 1950 Yugoslavia 
was recovering from years of war on its soil 
when art centers there, as elsewhere, were 
paralyzed, but by about 1950 the artistic life 
attained some semblance of normalcy and dur- 
ing the decade of the fifties Yugoslavians again 
were exposed to developments in the rest of the 
world and could focus on creativity. 
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Riko Debenjak, Petit peigne 
(1962?), color intaglio. 





Andrej Jemec, Gradation vers la lumiére (1974), serigraph. 
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International competitions and exhibitions 
gave the Yugoslavs their first reexposures to 
foreign art. With the establishment of the Inter- 
national Biennial of Graphic Art in Ljubljana in 
1955 these artists felt ready to be measured 
against leading printmakers the world over. 
Within a few years a number of Yugoslav 
printmakers’ names were household words to 
anyone involved in graphic arts. 

Yugoslavia is perhaps the most international 
of the Eastern Block countries. There have 
never been the restrictions on its people that the* 
Poles, Czechs, and others have had to cope with. 
Yugoslav artists have demonstrated an eager- 
ness for communication—direct communica- 
tion—with works of art rather than verbiage 
about their art. 

Many Yugoslav prints are abstract, others are 
figurative, and still others are dreamlike. In all 
of them there is a substance that attracts and 
holds our attention. Since a number of prints 
are illustrated here, they can speak for 
themselves—although subtleties are obviously 
lost in reproduction. There is more nonfigura- 
tive work in Yugoslavia than in the other East- 
ern countries, a greater use of color, and more 
purely geometric work. National characteristics 
based on the nature of the images—once not so 
difficult to define—became more elusive by the 
end of the 1960s and with the passage of the 
seventies. 

The bold work of Riko Debenjak (b. 1908) is 
easily understood in all art centers of the world. 
He was experimental and yet classic as he moved 
from representational to abstract images. He 
mastered various techniques. He often included 
elements from folklore in his works, and he has 
a great color sense. Like many of the other 
Yugoslav printmakers he is also a painter. He 
has won numerous prizes in his native country 
and as far away as Sao Paulo and Tokyo. 

Andre Jemec (b. 1934) does fluid, sensuous 
silkscreens that offer a contrast to Debenjak’s 
work and to the work of Janez Bernik (b. 1930). 
Man’s spirit and the power of man’s communi- 
cation, seen in the use of letters in the print 
illustrated, are important elements in Bernik’s 
very rich prints and paintings. He is another 


Miroslav Sutej, Bum Bum (1967?), serigraph. 
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Vjenceslav Richter, Sespo A (197-), 
serigraph. 


artist whose merits have been recognized the 
world over. Bernik, like Debenjak, places 
greater importance on design and textural qual- 
ity than on drawing. 

Illustrated are two of Miroslav Sutej’s large 
silkscreens. They provide an interesting con- 


trast. Sutej (b. 1936) creates visual effects of 


distortion, producing bulges in some areas that 
pass through planes and space in the color print. 
The process of a visual transformation gives 
dramatic feeling to the picture. Another has five 
moving parts and one stable one: by adjusting 
any or all of the five one makes a literal trans- 
formation of the image. 

The square format used by Vjenceslav Richter 
(b. 1917) is generally a lifeless one, but his subtle 
colors and the slow movement created by the 
rhythm in the illusion of undulating cloth give 
this image life and elegance. Richter is also an 
architect and a sculptor. 


These artists’ works can be found outside of 


Yugoslavia, but it is highly recommended that 
print connoisseurs visiting the country between 
May and August in odd numbered years see the 
Ljubljana biennial—the world’s largest print 


show. 
1S Se 


Poland is well known for its music, its weavers, 
its poster art, its designers, and its printmakers. 
Every second year an enormous poster show is 
held in Warsaw at the same time the print show 
is held in Cracow. Satellite exhibitions are held 
in both cities honoring prizewinners from the 
previous shows, showing new trends and tech- 
niques, and displaying the works of local artists. 
In Katowice, an industrial city long without an 
artistic life, a show containing a work by each of 
the artists represented in the biennial has been 
such a success that other exhibitions are being 
requested on a regular basis. The summer 
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months of even-numbered years are therefore 
richly rewarding times for the print collector to 
visit Poland. 

Immediately following World War II the in- 
clination of Poland’s printmakers was to follow 
tradition. Cracow emerged as the cultural and 
intellectural center of Poland. To say emerged is 
misleading, however —reemerged is a better term. 
Cracow had been such a center since the found- 
ing of the Jagiellonian University there in the 
fourteenth century. The more traditional artists 
followed the social realist style but simulta- 
neously students at the Cracow Academy of Art 
rebelled, initiating a different form of realism 
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Stefan Suberlak, Wiosna I1 (1962), 
lithograph. 
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based on the use of the photographic lens. 

Polish prints are expressive and strong, often 
displaying a bent toward the metaphorical. Be- 
cause Polish art works achieved considerable 
success abroad in 1959, that year has been called 
the turning point in Polish art. 

Wlodzimierz Kunz (b. 1926) and Lucjan 
Mianowski (b. 1933) made serene lithographs 
that are among those rather realistic Polish 
landscapes that have now stood the test of time. 

Woodcut artist Jerzy Panek (b. 1918) creates 
his own poetic realism using characteristic bold 
images. His people and animals have psycholog- 
ical as well as physical content. He considers 





Edmund Piotrowicz, The Ship 
(1965), drypoint. 





Andrzej Pietsch, Les Voyageurs 
(1968), color etching. 


Joseph Gielniak, Improvisation for 


Greazynlea (1963-64), lino- 


leum cut. 
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woodcut printmaking a combination of painting 
and sculpture. Panek cuts deeply and decisively 
so that one gets the impression from his prints 
that he enjoys the physical effort of cutting into 
the wood block. In an interview Panek explained 
once that he had loved the material from his early 
childhood, when he and his family lived in a house 
built from wood held together with wooden pegs. 

Stefan Suberlak (b. 1928) displays a rather 
earthbound interest in rural life and ordinary 
daily events. His style is narrative and his prints 
large, with people and their activities superim- 
posed on each other to form composite pictures 
of curious shapes. 

Very different are the drypoint seascapes by 
Warsaw artist Edmund Piotrowicz (b. 1915). He 
has tried to capture things as he observed them 
in motion, and he does so eloquently. 

The intricacies of plant and architectural 
motifs transformed into visionary forms charac- 
terize the lino-engravings of Josef Gielniak 


(1932-1972). A sense of suffering and a depth of 


feeling render these prints compelling. Gielniak 
died in a sanatorium at the age of forty. 

Two artists very much involved with teaching 
and with the sponsoring of the Cracow biennial 
are Andrzej Pietsch (b. 1932) and Ryszard 
Otreba (b. 1932). Pietsch is an intaglio print- 
maker much concerned with humanity and the 
anonymous crowd while Otreba is an abstract 
artist making plaster relief prints. Otreba’s work 
employs light and motion rather than geometri- 
cal forms. The print illustrated is one of a series 
made as letters to his wife while he was on a 
grant working at the Pratt Institute in New York 
City in 1966-67. He has always been torn be- 
tween industrial design and artistic printmaking 
and so has continued working in both fields. 

It should be noted that within Poland there is 
virtually no market for prints. Artists work be- 
cause they love to and often print editions of as 
few as four or five impressions, which they trade 
with their friends. 


ots ke 


Today the technical experimentation that has 


gone on in London and New York has also been 
tried in parts of Eastern Europe. The Poles and 
Yugoslavs are most experimental and ex- 
troverted whereas Czech artists appear more re- 
stricted and introspective. Most of the artists in 
all of these countries work as teachers, illus- 
trators, or restorers or at other jobs unrelated to 
printmaking. 

If the specific social, political, literary, or 
folkloristic imagery in these prints frequently 
eludes the foreigner, there is a visual appeal in 
them that is immediate. All of the artists men- 
tioned have received acclaim at home and 
abroad at one time or another. Some have ex- 
hibited as many as sixty times outside their na- 
tive lands. It is breath itself for a Czech, re- 
stricted by his government, to get a print to a 
show abroad. If there is feedback there is also 


joy. 


It is gratifying that many U.S. collections— 
library, museum, and private—now contain 
prints from Eastern Europe. A few of us have 
been fortunate enough to travel to that part of 
the world, meet the artists, and acquire things in 
that way. The Jacques Baruch Gallery in 
Chicago has made a specialty of works from 
Poland and Czechoslovakia particularly and has 
held many exhibitions and lent to many 
museum shows. The Smithsonian Institution is 
offering a traveling show of Czech prints made 
between 1965 and 1977. Curators at the Cincin- 
nati Art Museum and the Art Institute of 
Chicago share our enthusiasm for these prints 
and have collected and exhibited them. 
Nevertheless these works are still underexposed 
in this country. 

First assuming that a look at recent printmak- 
ing in Eastern Europe is but a glimpse into some 
minor aspect of the current state of the art, one 
soon finds that such a look will reveal some of 
the most exciting work being done anywhere. 

With the continuing acquisition of prints from 
all parts of the world both through the generos- 
ity of donors and with the use of the Pennell 
Fund, the Library hopes to expand its holdings 
and knowledge of the prints and printmakers 
from Eastern European countries and to con- 
tinue to make new discoveries there. 





Prints from Eastern Europe: A Checklist 


NOTE: Unless otherwise specified these prints were pur- artists not actually residing in East European countries dur- 
chased through the Pennell Fund. Prints made by native ing the 1960s and 1970s are excluded. 


BULGARIA CZECHOSLOVAKIA (continued) 
Atanas Neikou, 1924- Jiri Anderle, 1936—(continued) 


[Self-Portrait] 1965 Il Combattimento di Tancredie Clorinda I. (1972?) 


color lithograph color engraving from the Ricercan portfolio 


LC purchase 
Todor Panajotov, 1927— 


I! Combattimento di Tancredie Clorinda IT. (1972?) 
Paysage. [19]66. color engraving from the Ricercari portfolio 
two-color etching LC purchase 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA Cruel Game for a Man. 1975. 
intaglio 
Jiri Anderle, 1936- gift 


Acts and Galatea. 1975. Komedie c. 3. 1968. 
intaglio intaglio 


Ji#t Anderle, Monsieur Riviere 
entre nous (1975), color intaglio. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA (continued) CZECHOSLOVAKIA (continued) 
Jiri Anderle, 1936—(continued) Eva Bednayova, 1937—(continued) 


Komedie c. 4. 1968. Naslouchana. 1968. 
intaglio etching 


Komedie c. 6. 1968. [New Testament] 1965. 
intaglio etching 


Komedie c. 8. 1968. [Old Dress] 1970. 
intaglio etching 


Monsieur Riviere entre Nous. 1975. [Old Testament) 1966. 
intaglio etching 


Relations no. 2. 1976. Pad. 1970. 
intaglio etching 


Self Image. (197—] — 1969. 
intaglio etching 


Up and Down. 1971. Albin Brunovsky, 1935- 
intaglio ; : ; 
Bella Italia Portfolio of 18 etchings 
Jif Balcar, 1929-1968. gift 


Cerna Hlava. 1968 [Jardin d’Ariadne] 1968. 
a ree lithograph 
aquatint 


Drink. 19168 Lamento della Ninfa I. 1972. 
[Drink. 19}68. color lithograph from the Ricercari portfolio 
LC purchase 


etching 


[Four Days in My Week. 19]68. 


intaglio 


Lamento della Ninfa IT. 1972. 
color lithograph from the Ricercari portfolio 


LC purchase 
{Interior. 19]67. 


etching [Self-Portrait] 1964. 
lithograph 
[Quay in Kolin] 1955. gift 
drypoint 
Dalibor Chatrny, 1925- 
Kryptogramy Lodu IIT. 1969. 
serigraph 


Situace. [19]77. 
intaglio 


Eva Bednarova, 1937-— 


Ivan Chatrny, 19— 
[Conversation] 1970. (Untitled. 196—] 


etching serigraph 
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Eva Bednarova, Old Testament (1966), etching. 








CZECHOSLOVAKIA (continued) 


Vladimir GaZovic, 1939- 


Il Ballo delle Ingrate I. {1972?) 


color lithograph from the Ricercari portfolio 


LC purchase 


Il Ballo delle Ingrate II. [1972?] 


color lithograph from the Ricercari portfolio 
LC purchase 


Each Fifth. 1973. 
color lithograph 
LC purchase 


Homage to Josef Sudek. 1978. 
color lithograph 
LC purchase 


[To See and Touch] 1974. 
color lithograph 


Jiri Kolar, Hand (1969), rollage. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA (continued) 
Jizi John, 1923-1972. 


[Eclipse] 1967. 
drypoint 


Feuillage. 1966. 
drypoint 


[Reeds] 1971. 
drypoint 


[Time of Butterflies} 1966. 
drypoint 


[Untitled] 1968. 
drypoint 


Cestmir Kafka, 1925- 


Cereni V. 1975—76. 


monotype 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA (continued) CZECHOSLOVAKIA (continued) 
Jiti Kolar, 1914- Alena Kucerova, 1935- 


[Apple. 19]69. [Doorway] 1968. 
chiasmaged object perforated punched plate 
by subscription 
[Horse] 1972. 

(Pear. 19]69. perforated punched plate 
chiasmaged object . 

canes [Beddings] 1969. 
ian ies perforated punched plate 
[Hand. 1969] 


[On the Seashore] 1969. 
rollage 


perforated punched plate 


Jan Krejci, 1942— [Sauna] 1969. 


forated punched pl 
Eli, Eli, Lama Zabachtami? 1966. ee ee 
etching Oldfich Kulhanek, 1940- 


Miss America. 1976. Ardo, Avvampo... 1972. 


etching color etching from the Ricercari portfolio 
LC purchase LC purchase 


Rainbow Gate [self-portrait] 1970. Gira il Nemico Insidioso. 1972. 
etching and drypoint color etching from the Ricercari portfolio 


LC purchase LC purchase 


Karel Malich, Untitled (1969), 
etching. 





Lubomir Pribjl, Gravure concréte 
25 (1964), intaglio. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA (continued) 
Oldfich Kulhanek, 1940—(continued) 


Hommage a Albrecht Diirer—a Soldier. 1970. 
color etching 


Omaggio (frontispiece). 1972. 
color etching from the Ricercari portfolio 
LC purchase 


Requiem for Hiroshima. 1972. 
engraving 


Karel Malich, 1924- 


[Untitled] 1969. 
etching 


Nadézda Pliskova. 1934— 


[Amphibian Skeleton Confronting Automobile 
Chassis] 1968. 
etching 


Mon Mari. 1976. 
drypoint 


[Triptych] 1967. 
drypoint 


Lubomir Pribjl, 1937- 


Gravure Concrete 25. 1964. 
intaglio 


Moucheron. 1962. 
intaglio 


Milan Ressel, 19— 


Modul. 1972. 
color lithograph 


Ricercari Portfolio: Ricercari in Omaggio al Sig. 
Claudio Monteverdi. Monteverdi in his eighth 
Book of Madrigals, the Book of War and Love. 
Illustrations by Jiri Anderle, Albin Brunovsky, 
Vladimir GaZovic, and Oldrich Kulhanek. (See 
separate listings under artists’ names.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA (continued) 
Adriena Simotova, 1926- 


[Lady with Spectacles. 19]67. 
intaglio 


Soif. 1976. 
color intaglio (shaped plate) 


Soif I. 1976. 
color intaglio 


[Women’s Personal Utensils. 19]69. 
intaglio 


Milos Urbasek, 1932-— 


Couches VII. 1962. 
color intaglio 


GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
Carl Friedrich Claus, 1930—- 


Raum und Zeit in Schriftsprache. 1978. 
etching 
gift 


Thomas Ranft, 1945- 


Raumspuren. 1977. 
intaglio 
gift 


Hans Theo Richter, 1902- 
[Girl’s Head. n.d.]} 
lithograph 
gift 

Max Uhlig, 19— 

Kopf. 1978. 
lithograph 
gift 

HUNGARY 


Arnold Gross, 1929- 
[Conversations on Friendship. 1967] 
intaglio 





Danuta Kluza, Le Jardin (196-), 


etching. 











\\ 


\ 
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Ryszard Otreba, Sciana V1 (1966), plaster re 





HUNGARY (continued) 


Bela Kondor, 19— 


No. 11 [I Eliminate the Good. 19—] 
intaglio 


POLAND 


Zofia Broniek, 1938— 


Paysage d’une ville. 1965. 
lithograph 


Halina Chrostowska-Piotrowicz, 1929— 


Komidianci. 1962. 
etching 


[Man and Birds] 1959. 
mixed technique 


Jacek Gaj, 19— 
[Echelles] 1967. 


etching and engraving 


[Danse. 19]65. 
etching and engraving 


Joseph Gielniak, 1932-1972. 


Autumn in Bukoviec. 1959-60. 
linoleum cut 


Improvisation for Greazynlea. 1963-64. 


linoleum cut 


Improvisation II (Fantaisie sur un theme morbide). 


1959 


linoleum cut 


Sanatorium, V. 1958. 
linoleum cut 


Sanatorium, VI. 1959. 
linoleum cut 


POLAND (continued) 
Danuta Kluza, 1926— 


Le Jardin. [196-] 
etching 


Wlodzimierz Kunz, 1926— 


[Industrial Landscape II. 19]65. 
lithograph 


[Silisian Landscape I\ 1965. 
lithograph 


Zbigniew Lutomski, 1934— 


[In Space IIT] 1967. 
relief print 


[Tree in Cemetery] 1964. 
color woodcut 


Lucjan Mianowski, 1933- 


Cathedrale XI. 1962. 
lithograph 


Marie. 1959. 
color lithograph 


Ryszard Otreba, 1932- 


Sciana VI. 1966. 
plaster relief print 


Sciana CII. 1966. 
plaster relief print 


A Letter for Jagwiga II. 1966. 
plaster relief print 


Slady LIV. 1966. 


plaster relief print 
Jerzy Panek, 1918- 


Autoportret u Biacym Kapeluszu, III. 1960. 
linoleum cut 





































































































linoleum cut. 
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(1960) 
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POLAND (continued) POLAND (continued) 
Andrzej Pietsch, 1932- Anna Socha Jelonic, 19— 


[Artist’s Journey/Self-Portrait] 1975. Sciete Drzewo, III. [197—]. 
etching lithograph 


Avant le voyage. 1967. Stefan Suberlak, 1928- 
color etching 
Country Squire IT. 1959. 
Plaze. 1968. lithograph 
intaglio 
Do Miasta IT. 1965. 
Les Voyageurs. 1968. lithograph 
color etching 
Gospodan I. 1959. 
lithograph 
Edmund Piotrowicz, 1915— 
Wiosna IT. 1962. 
[Ninth Wave. 19]65. lithograph 
etching 
Mieczyslaw Wejman, 1919- 
[The Ship. 19}65. 
drypoint Dyskusja. 1960. 


relief print 
[Abstract view. 19]60. . 


etching Stanislaw Wojtowicz, 1920- 


Katarymarz. 1957. 


Janusz Przybylski, woodcut 


[L’Abandon de la vie] 1968. 


lithograph Sen XXVI. [1958] 


woodcut 


Psy. 1969. 


; : ROMANIA 
intaglio 


Serban Gabrea, 1940- 
Leszek Rozga, 19— , 
A propos d’une coquillage. 1968. 
[The Nest] 1972. woodcut 
etching . 
Composition. 1968. 
woodcut 
Leon Sliwinski, 1916- 
Premiers Sensations. 1968. 
[Christ Raising the Daughter of Jarius from the woodcut 
Dead] 1961. 
linoleum cut Eugen Mihaescu, 1937- 


[Flight into Egypt] 1960. (Untitled. 19]67. 
linoleum cut inkless relief etching 





Anna Socha Jelonic, Sciete Drzewo, I11 (197-), lithograph. 
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Janez Bernik, Note 64b (1964), color etching. 
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SOVIET UNION 

Mare Vint, 1942- 
Field in Snow. 1975. 


lithograph 
LC purchase 


Yuril Vasihev, 1925-— 


[Pushkin in Mikhailouskoe. 19]60. 
linoleum cut 


Gurii Filipovich Zaharov, 1926- 


[Dinner in Moscow] 1962. 
linoleum cut 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Janez Bernik, 1933- 


Biciklist. 1970-71. 
color intaglio 


Muhe. 1969. 
intaglio (shaped plates) 


Nosozos. 1970. 
color intaglio 


[Note 209] 1962. 
color etching and aquatint 


[Note 64b] 1964. 
color etching 


[Petita?] 1967. 
intaglio (shaped plates) 


Stol. 1969. 


color intaglio 


Bogdan Borcic, 1926-— 


[The Chronicle of Night Fishing IT] 1965. 


color aquatint 


YUGOSLAVIA (continued) 


Stojan Celic, 1925- 


Velika Temma Poursina (?). 1969. 
color intaglio 


Riko Debenjak, 1908- 


Association. 1962. 
aquatint 


Petit Peigne. 1962? 
color intaglio 


Plesen. 1965. 
color etching and aquatint 


[Udarci I Zarezi] 1967. 
color intaglio 


Emil Draguli, 1931- 


[Depart. 19]68. 


intaglio 
Dzevad Hozo, 1938-— 


Mauresque enflammée. 1964. 
color aquatint 


[Red Turban] 1964. 
color aquatint 


Jaki (Joza Horvat) 


Mora IV. 1964. 
aquatint 


[War III. 1966] 
negative litho-engraving 


Andrej Jemec, 1934-— 


Osvajanji Prostora. 1967. 
intaglio 


[The Year 1966] 1966. 
aquatint 





Virgilyje Nevjestic, Pad, II (1965), etching. 
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YUGOSLAVIA (continued) 


Andrej Jemec, 1934—- (continued) 


[Gradation vers la lumiere] 1974. 


serigraph 

Mesko Kiar, 1936- 
Document sur les mains de homme: Décoration 
monumentale d’une salle pour receptions impor- 


tantes. 1969. 


color drypoint 
Ante Kuduz, 1935-— 


Kador-Krug. 1965. 
etching and aquatint 


Viadimir Makuc, 1925- 


[Field with Three Mounds] 1968-69. 


color intaglio 


Petelina. 1962. 
intaglio 


Vol. 196). 


sugar lift etching and aquatint 
Miodrag Nagorni, 1932- 


(Untitled. 196—] 
color etching 


Virgilije Nevjestic, 1935- 


[Noon. 1966] 
etching 


Pad, II .. . {1965] 
etching 


YUGOSLAVIA (continued) 
Marjan Pogacnik, 1920- 


Little Truck Garden. 1963. 
embossed print 


Vjenceslav Richter, 1917- 


Sespo A. 197-. 
serigraph 


Spo Sc 2. 197-. 
serigraph 


Miroslav Sutej, 1936- 


Bum Bum [1967?] 
serigraph 


[Composition] 1966. 
serigraph 


Crna Grafika. 1975. 


mobile serigraph 


M&R& AB. (19—] 
serigraph 


[Wave Characteristic] 1963. 
etching and aquatint 


Vladimir Velickovic, 1935— 


Composition I. [19—] 
serigraph 


29/4/68. 
serigraph 





Miroslav Sutej, Crna Grafika (1975), mobile serigraph. 





Tomorrow Night, East Lynne! 


American Drama as Reflected in the Theater Poster 
Collection at the Library of Congress 





by Elena Millie and Andrea Wyatt 


At a dress rehearsal of Bartley Campbell’s play 
The White Slave the villain, attempting to seduce 
the heroine, exclaimed, “Discard those ugly 
rags. I'll dress you in satins befitting your 
beauty!” The heroine drew herself up to her full 
height and with a ringing retort cried, “Rags are 
royal raiment when worn for virtue’s sake!” 
Daniel Frohman, a leading theatrical manager 
attending the performance, leapt to his feet 
shouting, “There’s your line, Campbell! There’s 
your poster!” And so the poster bills came out 
immortalizing that dramatic moment. They 
were remembered and quoted for years. 

The White Slave is one of more than fifteen 
hundred posters for the American legitimate 





Elena G. Millie joined the Prints and Photographs Division 
in 1965 as a cataloger and is now curator of the Poster 
Collection, which numbers around seventy thousand posters 
of both national and international origin and is one of the 
largest of its kind in the world. Her article A Rare Film Poster: 
“Charlot, l’as des comiques” appeared in the January 1967 issue 
of the Quarterly Journal. 


Andrea Wyatt cataloged the nineteenth-century theater 
posters. Also a poet, she has published several books of her 
own poetry, including Poems of the Morning & Poems of the 
Storm (1973) and Three Rooms: Poems (1970). 


theater dating from 1870 to 1916 in the Library 
of Congress Poster Collection. The collection 
was initially formed from copyright deposits 
and has been supplemented with gifts, pur- 
chases, and exchanges. This assemblage, broad 
in scope and orientation, is one of the most 
significant nineteenth-century American theater 
poster collections in the United States. 

The development of American theater be- 
tween 1870 and 1900 was phenomenal. The 
1870s saw the completion of the transcontinen- 
tal railroad, an extraordinary population 
growth resulting in the demand for more enter- 
tainment, and the increasing use of successful 
advertising methods. Road shows were in great 
demand and stock companies prospered. In 
1887 there were already five thousand theaters 
in America. By 1900 there were hundreds more, 
resulting in the production of vast numbers of 
theater posters. 

The poster catches the famous play at the inception of its 
career; a hardy perennial, it was destined to find eager 
reception over the length and breadth of the land year after 
year. ... 

‘ —John Merton 

The performing arts poster had its origins in 
the public announcement. Constantly on the 
move, theatrical road companies had to adver- 





The White Slave, 1911 (Strobridge & Co. Litho; lithograph). The 
villain was using every blandishment to get the heroine into his 
power. “Discard those ugly rags; Ill dress you in satins befitting 
your beauty,” he cajoled. But she spurned him with the ringing 
retort, “Rags are royal raiment when worn for virtue’s sake! 
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Hamlet, 1900 (Strobridge & Co. Litho.; lithograph). 
“E. H. Sothern signed his first contract with me on Friday the 
thirteenth,” wrote Daniel Frohman, business manager of the Madi- 
son Square Theatre. “He was twenty-three yeas old at the time and, 
like most actors, inclined to be superstitious, especially about that 
particular day. ‘I say, D. F., let's wait until tomorrow.’ All right 
Ned, if you like, but stop a minute. This is the thirteenth year of my 
management of this theatre; there are thirteen letters in the name 
Edward Sothern; there are thirteen letters in my name; there are 
thirteen letters in the name of the Lyceum Theatre and, said I, 
looking at the cast, there are thirteen members in the play. Suppose 
we go on with it. He said, all right, and the contract lasted thirteen 
years. And then it was renewed.” 


tise their performances in such a way as to en- 
courage the largest audience possible to attend. 
Daniel Frohman recalled that the “bright col- 
ored posters outside the theaters and on 
billboards all over town helped get our plays 
talked about. I always chose a sensational poster 
to attract audiences to a mild play. But the re- 
verse also proved to be good psychology, a mild 
poster for a sensational play.” 

Although the posters were sometimes crude, 
obvious, and melodramatic, they often strove 
for and sometimes attained heights of great 
power and sensitivity. Displaying every style and 
technique of their time, these posters constitute 
an important document, a unique vantage point 
from which to view the artistic, intellectual, so- 
cial, and ideological growth of this country dur- 
ing the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies. 

Mid-nineteenth-century American theater, 
circus, and vaudeville road companies relied 
heavily on the use of outdoor advertising. By the 
1870s billpostings were seen on trees, fences, 
and barns and other buildings across the coun- 
try. These crudely cut, colorful images were 
printed from woodblocks. The designs were en- 
graved upon mahogany, pine, or basswood 
planks and then two to four tints, added from 
separate blocks, were used. There were two 
basic woodcut sizes, that of billboard proportion 
and a smaller, window-sized version. James Brit- 
ton, Joseph W. Morse, Robert Joste, and Vic 
Arnold were four especially effective wood en- 
gravers of the day. Every small town had a 
billposter, whose occupation it was to put up 
posters, paste over them, and find fresh adver- 
tising space. The demand for posters was tre- 
mendous and printers made use of two devel- 
opments in the field of printing: the discovery of 





lithography in 1795 and the concomitant inven- 
tion of the flatbed press by Konig and Bauer in 
1814. 

In 1798 with the invention of Aloys Sene- 
felder’s lithography process, it became possible 
to produce images of virtually unrestricted tone 
and textural quality. It is fitting that Senefelder 
(1771-1834) was the inventor of lithography. 
His father, Peter Senefelder, had been a court 
actor in Munich and from early childhood Aloys 
was exposed to the theater, struggling to be- 
come an actor and a playwright. He wrote sev- 
eral plays that were produced by an amateur 
theater company but, as a young, unknown 
writer, had great difficulty securing a publisher. 
Senefelder became a printer in order to print 
and publish his own plays. Experimenting with 
various methods, he noted the antipathy of 
grease to water and recognized the principle 
which led to his invention of lithography. 

Lithographs were first drawn on thirty- by 
forty-inch stones which were quarried in 
Bavaria and weighed an average of four 
hundred pounds each. The limiting size of the 
stones led early lithographers to seek other sur- 
faces on which to make their drawings, and zinc 
plate was found to be a satisfactory substitute. In 
1870 Peter Kramer, a German artist, opened his 
own studio in New York and lithographed large 
posters using zinc plates. Two of his posters, The 
Corsican Brothers and Frou-Frou, are among the 
earliest in the collection. Most of the litho- 
graphic draftsmen working in America at that 
time were either German or of German ances- 
try. Often they were only marginally concerned 
with the artwork, expertly separating the fin- 
ished crayon drawing into various colors or tints 
and producing work which resembled a stippled 
drawing. 

By the 1880s the Courier Company of Buffalo 
produced a four-foot lithographic poster for 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin showing Eliza being chased 
across the ice by bloodhounds. This four-color 
poster, composed of nine sheets, was the pre- 
cursor of that poster considered to be the 
world’s largest—a 100-sheet poster in four col- 
ors advertising W.W. Coles Colossal Shows, 
printed by the Strobridge Company of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. These two lithographic posters pre- 
saged the new machine age. By the 1880s the 
lithographic industry had ail but driven the en- 


Cox and Box, 1879 (artist: Vic Arnold; Alfred S. Seer; woodcut). 
Cox and Box was first presented to the public at the Adelhi Theatre 
on May 11, 1867. It was Sir Arthur Sullivan’s first public appear- 
ance as a musical comedian. F. C. Burnand, the dramatist and later 
editor of Punch Magazine, described it thus: “Wishing to present 
something novel to my guests at a musical and dramatic super party, 
the notion suddenly occurred to me of turning Madison Morton’s 
farce Box and Cox into an opera.” He then approached Arthur 
Sullivan to write the music. 





ALOYS SENEFELDER 


ZUM 100 JAHRIGEN TODESTAG DES 
ERFINDERS DER LITHOGRAPHIE 


Aloys Senefelder, / 934 (artist: Ludwig Hohlwein; Mandruck A. 
G.; offset lithograph). A hundred and fifty years ago, Senefelder, 
known as the father of lithography, wrote: “I desire that soon lithog- 
raphy shall spread over the whole world, bringing much good to 
humanity, and that it may work toward man’s progress but never be 
misused for evil purposes. This grant the Almighty! Then may the 
hour be blessed in which I invented it!” 


Frou-Frou, 1870 (artist: Peter Kramer; Ferdinand Mayer & 
Sons; lithograph). Adapted from the 1869 play by Henri Meilhac 
and Ludovic Halévy, Frou-Frou was first performed in February 
1870 and was Augustin Daly’s first success. It was one of only two 
Daly plays to achieve an initial run of over a hundred performances. 
The production starred Agnes Ethel, who was so enthusiastically 
received that the musicians had to be placed beneath the stage in 
order to provide extra seats. 
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Uncle Tom’s Cabin, produced by 
Jay Rial, 188- (artist: Matt Mor- 
gan; Strobridge & Co. Litho.; litho- 
graph). “I have considered your ap- 
plication and asked advice of my dif- 
ferent friends,” wrote Harriet Beecher 
Stowe in response to a request to 
dramatize her book. “The general sen- 
timent [is] that it would not be advisa- 
ble. Itis thought, with the present state 
of theatrical performances in this 
country, that any attempt on the part 
of Christians to identify themselves 
with them will be productive of 
danger to the individual character 
and to the general cause.” Stowe 
never received any royalties for her 
dramatic rights to Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. 
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Abbey’s Humpty-Dumpty, /88/ 
(artist: Matt Morgan; Strobridge & 
Co. Litho.; lithograph). Matt Mor- 
gan (1839-1890), an English car- 
toonist, came to the United States to 
create political cartoons for Frank 
Leslie’s weekly. Morgan’s enduring 
success, however, was in the areas of 
scene painting and poster art. In 
1880 he went to work for Strobridge 
& Company in Cincinnati. Much of 
Morgan’s work is signed, an unusual 
occurrence for the era, indicating in 
what high esteem Strobridge held his 
work. 





(OM PANY 


John Drew stock poster, 1898 (Strobridge & Co. Litho.; litho- 
graph). John Drew (1853-1927) excelled at playing sophisticated 
comedy. He joined Augustin Daly’s Company in 1879, where, with 
Ada Rehan as his leading lady, he became part of one of the most 


brilliant comedy teams in American theater history. 


Whiteley’s Hidden Hand, 1884 (John B. Jefferys; woodcut). 
Originally produced December 2, 1859, by a company of stock 
players at the Richmond Theatre in Virginia. Several weeks earlier, 
the Richmond militia had been ordered to Charleston to guard 
against any attempts to rescue abolitionist John Brown before he 
could be executed. A young actor from the stock company disguised 
himself in a military uniform and traveled with the troops into the 
Virginia hills. After the execution, John Wilkes Booth returned to 
Richmond and reentered the cast of the Hidden Hand. 


gravers and woodcut artists out of business. 
And, by 1890, zinc plates started to become a 
serious factor in poster reproduction, when the 
Russell-Morgan Company of Cincinnati pro- 
duced most of their posters from zinc plates. 

The leading lithographic firm was the Stro- 
bridge Company. In his 1898 book Lithography 
and Lithographers, Joseph Pennell wrote, “The 
great Cincinnati firm of Strobridge was a sort of 
cradle for many of the more distinguished 
younger American artists, who as journeymen 
lithographers received their first training.” 
Strobridge employed Matt Morgan, a leading 
English lithographe: whose satiric drawings for 
Leslie’s Wéekly rivaled those of Thomas Nast, to 
design posters for them. 

Most of the posters were not signed, and it is 
the lithographic firms which are remembered 
today. In addition to Strobridge and Courier, 
Russell-Morgan, Metropolitan, Hoen, H. C. 
Miner, John B. Jefferys, Forbes, and Calhoun 
are firms whose work is of particular interest. 

As a popular play became part of standard 
repertoire, dealers in billboard paper stocked 
their shelves with posters depicting the most 
enthralling or emotional scene from the play. 
The posters needed only a streamer or addi- 
tional lettering to indicate date, time, and place 
of performance. Such sheets are known as stock 
posters. 

Poster advertising represented one of a thea- 
ter company’s major expenditures. The posters 
were not inexpensive, costing $8.50 for 100 
twenty-eight- by forty-two-inch one-sheet post- 
ers and up to $121 for 100 nine-sheet posters. 
In 1881, M. B. Leavitt, an influential theatrical 


Blue Jeans, 1899 (Enquirer Job Pr. Co., lithograph). Joseph Ar- 
thur’s rural melodrama left its imprint on the dramtic sands for two 
reasons: in it an old man turned the picture of his erring daughter to 
the wall and the heroine rescued the hero from bisection by the 
whirling blade of his buzzsaw. 
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Under the Gaslight, 1879 (artist: Vic Arnold; Henry A. Thomas 
Company; lithograph). In one of the most popular plays of the time, 
the hero was tied to railroad tracks and saved by the heroine just 
before the locomotive—a real engine—raced across the stage! Audi- 
ences hissed the villain, sighed over the heroine, and loudly 
applauded when good triumphed over evil. 


manager, had a contract with Strobridge for 
poster costs of forty thousand dollars per sea- 
son. John B. Jeffery’s Guide and Directory to the 
Public Halls, Etc., of the Cities and Towns of the 
Western, Southern, and Middle States, first pub- 
lished in 1878, served not only as a crucial guide 
for actors, of every city and town with a theater 
but also as an advertisement for Jeffery’s own 
poster business. 

Nineteenth-century America boasted hun- 
dreds of theatrical touring companies and 
thousands of theaters, opera houses, and town 
halls. Citizens spent hours in crowded day- 
coaches riding to the nearest town having a 
stage in order to see plays like Blue Jeans (1899) 
or its stylistic predecessor Under the Gaslight 
(1879). The latter, Augustin Daly’s first success- 
ful original work, featured, in addition to a train 
that moved across the stage, a last line which 














H.M.S. Pinafore, 1879 (artist: Vic Arnold; Alfred S. Seer; litho- 
graph). In 1878 nearly every playhouse in the East performed 
H.M.S. Pinafore simultaneously. Even juvenile actors gave special 
matinees. Then Gilbert and Sullivan themselves arrived with their 
own company to show how it ought really to be done and to avert 
future pirating of their plays. 


read, “Victory! Saved! And these are the women 
who ain’t to have the vote!” 

Daly is acknowledged as the first American 
playwright to recognize the necessity of adher- 
ing to the International Copyright Law of 1891. 
Until that time, many eminent writers could not 
be persuaded to give permission for their works 
to be dramatized because they would be unpro- 
tected by copyright. Piracy was so pervasive that 
Gilbert and Sullivan had to visit the United 
States in the late 1870s for the express purpose 
of ensuring that all productions of H.M.S. Pina- 

fore (1879) would be legally credited to them. On 
occasion, Daly himself was guilty of playing fast 
and loose in this regard: an 1879 poster printed 
by A. S. Seer’s Company, for instance, advertises 
Assommoir by Augustin Daly. In fact, Daly hired 
a free-lance writer, Olive Logan, to write an 
adaptation from the novel by Emile Zola. 





L’Assommoir, 1879 (Alfred S. Seer; woodcut). Augustin Daly, 
producer of this play, wrote to his brother from Paris on January 26, 
1879, about his reactions to it: “L’Assommoir is a disgusting piece; 
one prolonged sigh from first to last over the miseries of the poor: 
with a dialogue culled from the lowest slang & tritest claptraps.” To 
Olive Logan he wrote, “Realism can scarcely go further; for the 
sensation scene of Coupeau’s fall there is a real scaffolding and real 
ladders... . But the whole affair is revolting & certainly attracts 
from curiosity & not from interest.” 





The Black Crook, 1879 (H. A. 
Thomas; lithograph). For five and a 
half hours, the production’s special 
effects and cavorting women stunned 
audiences, finally culminating in one 
last spectacular scene: “One by one, 
curtains of mist ascend and drift 
away,” a critic gasped. “Silver 
couches, on which the fairies loll in 
negligent grace, ascend and descend 
amid silver rain. From the clouds 
drop gilded chariots and the white 
forms of angels. It is a very beautiful 
pageant.” “The scenery is magnifi- 
cent,” the New York Tribune’s crit- 
ic observed, "the ballet is beautiful; 
the drama is—rubbish.” 


The stage but echoes back the public voice. 
—Samuel Johnson 
European ballet dancers proved a great draw- 
ing card, more for the women’s short ballerina 
skirts than for their artistry. “Legs are staple 
articles and will never go out of fashion while 
the world lasts,” quipped Henry Jarrett, New 
York and Boston theater manager, to his part- 
ner Harry Palmer, a Wall Street broker, as they 
negotiated the booking of a foreign ballet 
troupe. Before the premiere, however, the thea- 
ter which had been booked for the performance 
burned down. The only suitable alternative was 
New York’s Niblo’s Garden, which was already 
advertising The Black Crook. Jarrett and Palmer 
went to the manager of Niblo’s and suggested 
combining the two shows. The manager, unsure 
of his new melodrama, agreed. September 12, 
1866, was a milestone in the history of American 
show business—representing the first major step 
towards burlesque and musical comedy. Niblo’s 
stage was rebuilt so that every floorboard could 
be fitted into grooves, enabling the crew to 


change the shape and structure of the stage 
during the show. Trap doors and new ma- 
chinery capable of raising the huge sets from the 
cellar to the rafters in seconds were added. The 
Black Crook, a five-and-a-half-hour mélange of 
ballet and ersatz Faust, was a critical failure but a 
box-office smash. 

Based on the Mother Goose stories, and bor- 
rowing The Black Crook’s ballet scene, Humpty- 
Dumpty (1880) used many elements from the 
music hall stage. George L. Fox, America’s first 
great pantomimist, starred as the clown in over a 
thousand performances. After Fox and a brief 
flurry of imitators, pantomime was largely ig- 
nored in the United States until its 1920s Hol- 
lywood revival by Harold Lloyd, Buster Keaton, 
and Charles Chaplin. 

Another forerunner of musical comedy was 
the extravaganza. In 1874, Edward E. Rice’s 
production of Evangeline opened in New York, 
the first show to be billed as a musical. Actually, 
it was a Classic extravaganza which featured an 
original musical score and _ three-hundred- 





THE BROCKEN SCENE: 


Faust, 1889 (Springer Lithograph 
Company; lithograph). Lewis Morri- 
son’s version of Faust opened at the 
Grand Opera House in Brooklyn on 
April 1, 1889. One of the features of 
the show was “The Brocken Scene” 
showing the legendary Walpurgis 
Night on the Brocken, the highest 
peak in the Harz Mountains of Ger- 
many. Morrison was best known for 
his characterization of Mephis- 
topheles. 








G. L. Fox, 1875 (Henry A. Thomas 
& Company; lithograph). George L. 
Fox began his career in 1853 as the 
good-hearted Yankee in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin. In the 1860s he found his true 
calling in pantomime and burlesque. 
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Evangeline, 1877 (Boston Job Print- 
ing Co.; woodcut). Edward E. Rice 
produced Evangeline, a parody of 
Longfellow’s poem, in 1874. The idea 
for the show came to Rice after he saw 
a touring English burlesque troupe 
and found it “rather depressing.” 
Originally, he set out to win the re- 
spectable family trade but ultimately 
wound up spicing his shows with 
women playing male roles dressed in 
tunics and tights. His show also in- 
cluded a dancing cow and a spouting 
whale. His scenes were set not in 
Nova Scotia (as they were in the 
poem) but in Arizona and Africa. 
With its wide variety of attractions, 
the show was a long-lived success and 
versions of it toured the country for 
thirty years. 





pound George Fortesque as the female lead. 

Emigrating to the United States in 1873, the 
Kiralfy brothers, Imry, Bollossy, and Arnold, 
worked in theater for two years before deciding 
to create their own extravaganzas. Arnold had 
danced in The Black Crook and his two brothers 
had worked as harlequins in Humpty-Dumpty. 
Thus they all had a keen sense of theatrics. They 
opened successfully in 1875 with Jules Verne’s 
Around the World. Later, they produced Excelsior 
(1883) using novel electrical effects by the Edi- 
son Light Company, installed under the super- 
vision of Thomas Edison. They also did their 
own version of The Black Crook. 

After some exposure to the basically Euro- 
pean tradition of comic opera, American play- 
wrights attempted to create their own. A Trip to 
Chinatown(1899), written by Charles Hoyt, was 
one of several hit musicals, essentially about low 
life in the city. The play had a flimsy plot, revolv- 
ing around an uncle and his nephew meeting 
the same woman in different rooms of a restau- 
rant. It featured the famous Butterfly Dance 
performed by Loie Fuller and satirical vignettes 
about women’s rights and the temperance 
crusade. The music drew in the crowds, includ- 
ing such hits as “Reuben, Reuben, I’ve Been 
Thinking” and Charles K. Harris’s “After the 
Ball.” In addition to its having been the first 
popular American song to sell five million copies 
of sheet music, “After the Ball” had the distinc- 
tion of being the first hit by virtue of payola. 
Harris paid $500 and a share of the royalties to 
get his song into the show. 

While sophisticated New York theatergoers 
enjoyed extravaganzas and combinations, their 
rural counterparts were still captivated by the 
old chestnuts. East Lynne (1881) was a melo- 
drama whose popularity did not diminish for 
fifty years. The story concerns an unreasonably 


Around the World, 1882 (Forbes & Company; lithograph). In 
1875, the Kiralfy Brothers opened in New York’s Academy of Music 
with their dazzling production of Jules Verne’s Around the World 
in Eighty Days. The show brought unprecedented realism and 
spectacle to the American stage. “Nothing so splendid has ever been 
seen in this city,” marveled a New York critic. 
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Excelsior, 1883 (Forbes & Com- 
pany: lithograph). In 1883 the 
Kiralfy Brothers produced Excelsior. 
Electric lighting was a special attrac- 
tion, although gas still provided the 
bulk of the illumination. The story 
featured the rise of modern civiliza- 
tion with twelve lavish production 
numbers in three acts, culminating in 
“The Triumph of Light over Darkness 
and Peaceful Union of Nations.” 
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A Trip to Chinatown, 1900 
(Russell-Morgan Print.; lithograph). 
Charles Hoyt’s hit musical about city 
life ran for 650 performances after its 
New York opening in 1890, the 
longest run of any nineteenth-century 
production in the nation’s entertain- 
ment capital. It was the disjointed mu- 
sical farce-comedy at its best—the 
final stage before George M. Cohan 
produced modern Broadway musical 
comedies in the early twentieth cen- 
tury. 
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The Fortune Teller, 1905 (Russell-Morgan & Co.; lithograph). 
Victor Herbert did much to popularize the comic opera in America in 
the early 1900s. He was the first great composer of comic opera in 
this country. 


jealous husband who is also a philanderer, his 
confused wife, Isabel, who in despair runs away 
with her admirer, and their young son Willie. 
When it is clear that she has made a mistake, 
Isabel returns to her home, pretending to be a 
baby nurse. In order that none may recognize 
her, she sports blue goggles. Finding her son on 
his deathbed, she reveals herself to him. 
“Willie!” she cries. “Don’t you know me, Willie! I 
am your mother!” Willie, viewing her face with- 
out goggles, sits up, cries out “Mama!” and dies. 

East Lynne endured several endings. In the 
most popular, Isabel, falling ill, a broken 
woman, is forgiven by her husband on her 
deathbed. In another, the husband inexplicably 


dies, leaving her to solve life’s matrimonial puz- 
zle. When Edwin Forrest starred in East Lynne, 
he changed the ending so that the husband se- 
verely reprimands his dying wife for her past 
misdeeds. The audience booed so vehemently 
that Forrest quickly reverted to the more popu- 
lar ending. 

Although audiences were intrigued by plays 
about a new kind of woman who might conceiv- 
ably leave her husband, they were more com- 
fortable, especially in the hinterlands, with tra- 
ditional modes of behavior. If one looks at the 
poster collection, it is possible to imagine the 
1870s and 1880s as somehow untouched by the 
carnage of the Civil War and still imbued with 
utopian ideals and immigrant dreams. In fact, 
this was the period during which the South 
painfully rebuilt its economy. Twenty thousand 
miles of new railroad track were laid, mostly in 
the West, telegraph lines were strung from city 





East Lynne, 1894 (Gribbler Bank 
Note Company; lithograph). Ellen 
Price Wood wrote East Lynne, a 


novel of English high life, in 1861. It 
was dramatized immediately and was 
a favorite midweek matinee tearjerker 
for years. 





Sag Harbor, 1900 (Russell-Morgan 
Print Co.; lithograph). James A. 
Herne, a successful playwright and 
actor, produced and appeared in his 
own play Sag Harbor in 1900. His 


daughters Julie and Chrystal Herne 
joined him in a cast that included 
Lionel Barrymore and William 
Hodge. 





to city, and cables were laid across the Atlantic. 
At Chicago, the McCormick Harvester works 
could not keep up with the demands for farm 
machinery from the Middle West. Offset presses 
increased the original Senefelder press pro- 
duction of a hundred posters an hour to a 
hundred a minute. Industrial activity in the 
North was prodigious, leading to the elevation 
of a new man, the captain of industry, and a new 
class, the nouveau riche. Playwrights, no less 
than other businessmen, were pragmatists of the 
first order. They understood and catered to the 
delusions of a nation whose innocence had been 
destroyed on the still barren battlefields at 
Chancellorsville and Shiloh. 

The most successful melodramas dealt with 
America’s misapprehensions about herself. The 
New England plays Sag Harbor (1900), Way 
Down East (1899), and Caleb West (1900) pro- 
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Way Down East, 1898 (W. J. Morgan & Co., lithograph). The 
popularity of Way Down East, a New England regionalist play, 
was immediate. After opening at Newport in 1897, it toured New 
England and began a New York engagement at the Manhattan 
Theatre on February 7, 1898. The theatre was leased by W. A. 
Brady and Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr., for the production, which ran 155 
performances. It was later moved to the New York Academy of 
Music, where it chalked up another 255 performances. 


pounded a simple way of life lived by the “poor 
but honest boy,” the “crusty sea captain,” and so 
on. That the way of life portrayed in these 
dramas had nearly disappeared made them all 
the more poignant and popular. While the in- 
telligentsia saw modern plays by Clyde Fitch and 
George Bernard Shaw, the rest of America wept 
copiously as little Eva went to her just reward. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin was the single most per- 
formed play of the nineteenth century. In 





The Little Minister, 1897 (Stro- 
bridge & Co. Litho.: lithograph). 
This play by J. M. Barrie starred 
Maude Adams and Robert Edeson. In 
1897 it began a run of more than 
three hundred consecutive perform- 
ances. 
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George C. Howard’s first production in 1877, a 
hundred black performers from Slavin’s Popu- 
lar Original Georgia Jubilee Singers were in- 
cluded in the cast. In addition to the hundreds 
of different productions in this country and in 
Europe, selected vignettes of the play and other 
black specialty acts it inspired were introduced. 
Companies that included these acts in their per- 
formances were called Tom Troupes and were the 
only racially integrated shows in the country. It 
must be said that the author, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, would have had great difficulty recogniz- 
ing her story. Very few theatrical companies had 
any compunction about adhering to the book. 


Although every production had some variant of 


Eliza running across the ice to escape a pack of 
dogs, in Paris, for example, that scene was set at 
Niagara Falls! Because it was not seen as enhanc- 
ing the commercial success of a performance, 
the slavery issue was played down until long 


137 


after the Civil War. Two decades passed before 
the pain of that war dulled sufficiently for plays 
dealing with the subject to be introduced. 
William Gillette’s Held by the Enemy, Bronson 
Howard’s Shenandoah, and David Belasco’s Heart 
of Maryland were all classic Civil War dramas. 
In Heart of Maryland, the Southern heroine 
climbs a forty-foot bell tower and hangs from 
the clapper so the Confederate soldiers cannot 


Slavin’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, /881 (W. J. Morgan & Co.; 
lithograph). The first successful dramatic production of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin had an unprecedented run of 325 consecutive per- 
formances in New York City during 1853-54. It was adapted by 
George L. Aiken for George C. Howard's family-based repertory 
company. The play featured four-year-old Cordelia Howard as Lit- 
tle Eva, a part she was to play until she was eight. In 1877 the 
Howards, still at it after twenty-five years, played Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin with performers from Slavin’s Original Georgia Jubilee 
Singers, known as the “Tom Troupes.” 
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Held by the Enemy, 1898 (Strobridge & Co. Litho.; lithograph). 
William Gillette ran away from home in order to pursue his dra- 
matic ambitions. After a short apprenticeship in a stock company, he 
made his New York debut in 1877. Gillette wrote, adapted, or col- 
laborated in the writing of some twenty plays. Many of them, like 
Held by the Enemy, were colorful, suspense-filled melodramas. 


ring the alarm to prevent her Union Army lover 
from escaping. 

Gradually displacing the individual star per- 
former as the creative center of American thea- 
ter, there appeared dramatist-director- 
managers. Dion Boucicault, Steel Mackaye, 
James A. Herne, David Belasco, and others 
initiated new production procedures offering 
the play as star. David Belasco, the author of 
Heart of Maryland and later a successful pro- 


ducer, was a master craftsman with a genius for 


inventing effective stage business in the realistic 
style. He was largely responsible for the stun- 
ning stage success of Leslie Carter. He fought 
Charles Frohman and the booking syndicate be- 
cause he wanted complete control of his pro- 
ductions. 

At a time when live theater was the primary 
medium of popular entertainment, Charles 
Frohman was the Napoleon of the American 
stage. At the height of his career he owned 
theaters in New York and London worth over 
five million dollars. He employed ten thousand 
people and paid thirty-five million dollars a year 
in salaries. Although he delegated much of the 
creative work to subordinates, each of his pro- 
ductions was unmistakably his own. His power 
primarily derived from his membership in the 
syndicate that was formed in 1896 to gain con- 
trol of booking and that, as a result, dominated 
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Heart of Maryland, /900 (Strobridge & Co. Litho.; lithograph). 
This play by David Belasco was first produced at the Grand Opera 
House in Washington, D.C., on October 9, 1895. It was Belasco’s 
first substantial success and the drama which introduced Leslie Car- 
ter to the theater. 











Leslie Carter, 1899 (Strobridge & Co. Litho.; lithograph). She 
invariably won her audience at her first entrance with her mass of 
red hair, her shapely figure, her soft blue eyes, and her mellifluous, 
musical voice. Leslie Carter brought her audience to their feet cheer- 
ing with overpowering hysterics. According to biographer William 
Winter (1891) “her method was to work herself into a state of violent 
excitement, to weep, vociferate, shriek, rant, become hoarse with 


passion, and finally to flop and beat the floor.” 





Shenandoah, 1898 (Strobridge & 
Co. Litho.; lithograph). Important as 
one of the first native American 
playwrights to successfully use native 
scenes and themes, Bronson Howard 
(1842-1908) skillfully interwove 
plot and character against a Civil 
War background in his drama 
Shenandoah, Howard’s greatest 
SUCCESS. 
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Chinese Honeymoon, / 902 (Stro- 
bridge & Co. Litho.; lithograph). The 
Shubert brothers challenged the 
monopoly of the syndicate in 1905, 
and, after twenty years of conflict, re- 
lieved by brief periods of cooperation 
or truce, fell heir to what remained of 
the syndicate’s theatrical empire as the 
last of its members retired and motion 
pictures began to replace live theater 
as a medium of popular entertain- 
ment. 
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Ben Hur, 1901 (Strobridge & Co. Litho.; lithograph). The theater 
booking syndicate was composed of Sam Nixon and Fred Zimmer- 
man of Philadelphia and Al Hayman, Charles Frohman, Marc 
Klaw, and Abraham Erlanger of New York. These men owned most 
of the nation’s theaters, controlled their productions, and blocked 
performances by artists who did not bend to their conditions. From 
1895 to 1905, actors who opposed the dictates of the syndicate were 
forced to perform in drafty halls and tents. 


the American theater for nearly twenty years, 
much as trusts in the same period dominated 
the oil and steel industries. The syndicate owned 
most of the theaters throughout the country and 
entirely controlled all their productions. Actors 
who would not comply with the conditions set 
forth by the syndicate were blackballed. The 
stranglehold lasted until 1905, when it was 
finally destroyed by the Shubert brothers with 
the help of David Belasco and Minnie Maddern 
Fiske. Ironically, the Shubert brothers estab- 
lished their own autocracy and effectively con- 
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trolled the stage until the 1950s, when their 
empire was in turn dismantled under the anti- 
trust laws. 

Minnie Maddern Fiske was a special breed of 
actress. Considered the link between 
nineteenth-century stagecraft and those ideals 
which dominate the contemporary stage, she 
championed modern dramatists such as Henrik 
Ibsen and encouraged plays which dealt with 
the dilemmas of the early twentieth century. She 
advocated a simple style of acting based on psy- 
chological truthfulness. She advised actors to 
“consider your voice, it is the beginning and the 
end of acting.” Minnie Maddern Fiske’s career 
extended from 1870 until 1931. She came from 
a theatrical family and was in steady demand as 
a child actress. In 1882 she made her adult 
debut in a comic-melodrama called Fogg’s Ferry. 
Her New York reviews for that show stressed 
the simple nature of her manner and her per- 
sonal magnetism. As a mature actress Fiske con- 





Fogg’s Ferry, 1882 (Enquirer Job 


Printing Company; lithograph). The 
career of Minnie Maddern Fiske 
marks a clean break with the tradi- 
tions of the nineteenth century and the 
emergence of those ideals which domi- 
nate the stage of our own time. She 
made her adult debut in 1882 in a 
comic-melodrama called Fogg’s 
Ferry. 





Salvation Nell, 1909 (Strobridge & 
Co. Litho.; lithograph). Minnie 
Maddern Fiske as Nell, her crowning 
achievement in natural acting, par- 
ticularly the scene in which she sat for 
ten minutes on the floor, her drunken 
lover's head in her lap, with no words 
to utter. She kept the audience “‘ab- 
sorbed in the silent pathos of that 
dumb, sitting figure.” Here was “an 
intensity that is absolutely true to life, 
as true to life as is possible on the 
stage.” 


“Salvation Nell” 





tinued to be praised for those attributes as well 
as for her careful and studious approach to each 
role. In a conversation with Alexander Wool- 
cott, she declared: “Anyone may achieve on 
some rare occasion an outburst of genuine feel- 
ing, a gesture of imperishable beauty, a ringing 
accent of truth; but your scientific actor knows 
how he did it. He can repeat it again and again 
and again. He can be depended on.” Her own 
performance in Salvation Nell (1909), a play by 
Edward Sheldon, is often cited as a particularly 
fine example of her attention to detail. 

In a New York Journal editorial in March of 
1900, William Randolph Hearst called Sapho an 
insult to decent women and girls. Adapted by 
Clyde Fitch from the novel by Alphonse Daudet, 
Sapho, starring Olga Nethersole, became a cause 
céleébre when it was closed down by the New 
York police on March 5, 1900. The play con- 
cerns a courtesan who lured and then discarded 
men until she fell in love with Jean. Three 
episodes stunned the audience. The first was a 
scene in which Fanny begged Jean to seduce 
her, offering to shine his shoes if he would let 
her stay with him. The second was a masked ball 
that critics referred to as an orgy. The most 
objectionable sequence, however, was a 
passionate love scene followed by Jean’s carry- 
ing Fanny up a flight of steps to her bedroom. 
The curtain was lowered, denoting the passage 
of several hours, and when the curtain was 
raised the stage lighting indicated that the time 
was dawn. Jean came out of the bedroom, ran 
down the steps, and exited. 

Olga Nethersole, the star, was charged with 
corrupting public morals, and her attorney 
asked for a trial by jury, which was scheduled to 
begin in April. Before the case reached the 
courts, leading suffragists, along with promi- 
nent writers, circulated a petition protesting the 
arrest which they sent to the mayor of New 
York. On April 6, the jury acquitted Nethersole 
of all charges, and the following day Sapho was 
reopened. 

Although the unbridled passion and complete 
surrender to emotion which characterized 
Nethersole’s performances was evident in Sapho, 
it would be a mistake to classify her as part of 
the School of Emotionalism, one of whose more 
notable exponents was Leslie Carter. The school 
was known for an overt display of passion along 


DIRECTION OF MARCUS R.MAYER. 


Sapho, 1900 (Courier Litho. Company; lithograph). The first play 
of the twentieth century to be closed by the New York police was 
Sapho, adapted by Clyde Fitch from the novel by Alphonse Daudet 
and produced in February 1900 starring Olga Nethersole. The 
critics almost unanimously denounced the play. In his New York 
Journal editorial, William Randolph Hearst, calling Sapho an 
insult to decent women and girls, wrote, “We expect the police to 


forbid on the stage what they would forbid in streets and low resorts.” 
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Count of Monte Cristo, 1900 (Russell-Morgan Print. Co.; 
lithograph). James O'Neill, father of Eugene O'Neill, was on his 
way to becoming a first-rate versatile actor when he assumed the role 
of the Count. Ironically, he had had just a week’s rehearsal time and 
was unsteady in the part when the play opened in 1883 and cata- 
pulted him to stardom. 


with neglect of technique and a reliance on im- 
promptu inspiration rather than art. Nether- 
sole, on the other hand, exercised considerable 
discipline and control over her emotional out- 
put. She also supported financially, as well as 
artistically, some of the most avant-garde thea- 
ter of her day. She appeared in Carmen and in 
George Bernard Shaw’s Mrs. Warren’s Profession. 

There are roles which are inextricably bound 
to their nineteenth-century delineators: William 
Gillette and James O'Neill were two of the most 
famous actors remembered for a single charac- 
ter. O'Neill, father of Eugene O’Neill, began his 
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career as a versatile actor who played many 
parts and showed promise of becoming a worthy 
successor to Kean, Forrest, and Booth. Perhaps 
it was the privations of his youth, perhaps his 
unsteady and mercurial character that caused 
him to eschew self-development and creative 
growth. In any case, with the great popularity of 
the Count of Monte Cristo and its tremendous 
monetary rewards, his talents withered away, 
until he is remembered today solely as the dash- 
ing and romantic count. William Gillette, a 
friend of Mark Twain and son of a U.S. senator, 
was known for generations as Sherlock Holmes. 
Gillette’s Holmes is the most familiar example of 
the cool, shrewd man who steers a safe course 
through overwhelming complexities and dan- 
gers. This character was first intimated in The 
Professor (1881), a play written by Gillette, and 
later reappeared in such dramas as his Secret 
Service (1897) and the farce Too Much Johnson 
(1895). 





Sherlock Holmes, 1900 (Metro- 
politan Print Company; lithograph). 
Instead of performing his heroics with 
cape and sword, William Gillette 


(1855-1937) used as a pistol, a 
magnifying glass, and native cun- 
ning. His manner was so effortless 
and his crisp staccato delivery of lines 
seemed to be so spontaneous that he 
projected an illusion of great natu- 
ralness. 





The Professor, 1881 (AlfredS. Seer; 
woodcut). The first of William Gil- 
lette’s plays to be produced, The Pro- 
fessor had its premier at the Madison 
Square Theatre in New York on June 
1, 1881. The author appeared in the 
title role, playing an absent-minded 
professor, for 150 performances that 
year. 


Thomas Wallace Keene was born in New 
York City on October 26, 1840, and made his 
debut as Lucius in Julius Caesar in 1856. For the 
next decade he acted chiefly in traveling com- 
panies, rising slowly to more important roles. 
Although he was finally not a great actor, his 


career embodies the life of the times. Of 


Thomas Keene a critic has written: 

Mr. Keene rose from the lowest rank to be recognized as a 
competent impersonator of characters as complex and ele- 
vated as Shakespeare’s Gloucester and Othello. He was not a 
genius, but he was, on the other hand, a diligent and ambiti- 
ous man of alert intellect, who had mastered the technical 
difficulties of his profession, and used its symbols in such a 
way as to make his conception of a part perfectly clear to a 
miscellaneous audience. His work lacked the last degree of 
refinement, his best work was not free from crudity and 
rawness, and some of the worst defects of an exaggerated 





style marred everything he did. But he was earnest and 
intelligent, and strove for improvement. The loss of such an 
actor, in a day when actors worthy of the name are lamenta- 
bly scarce, is not to be passed over lightly. 

The economic climate of early twentieth- 
century America sounded the death knell for 
theatrical road companies. Train travel was a 
costly expense, and attendance fell off as rural 
devotees, no longer satisfied with approxima- 
tions, started going to the city to see the origi- 
nals. As theater was increasingly concentrated in 
the major cities, producers began to rely heavily 
on local newspapers for their advertising needs. 
This abrupt change was a harsh blow to many of 
the great lithographic firms, and by 1910 they 
no longer produced a significant number of 
theater posters. 





Othello, 1878 (Forbes Company; 
lithograph). John McCullough 
(1832-1885) as Othello. “His art 
was noisy, scorned repose, laughed at 
subtlety but hammered its points with 
a force that meant sincerity at least. It 
was virile without virtuosity... . It 
was, I take it, the ‘Forrest school’ 
going to seed, bold, noisy, direct to the 
audience, careless about settings, al- 
most random as to costumes. The old 
triumphant carelessness that aimed at 
‘the Gods’ with a thunderclap speech, 
and if a ‘hit’ was scored, let that 


suffice.” 
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